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THE PROGRESS OF CIVILIZATION. 


“This is the mightiest spirit—one whose spells 
We may not baffle, and we must obey— 
The elements keep its bidding, and but move 
To its direction.” 


Who shall say that the days of marvel and romance are utterly gone 
by? Who, so well assured in his own stubborn philosophies, as to ques- 
tion the powers, even now, of spells, and talismans, and magic, when so- 
ciety herself is hourly employed in working wonders—in building up and 
throwing down ; and, with a necromancy, like that of Aladdin, in trans- 
porting our senses from their “dim confine” to worlds of which, hitherto, we 
have had no idea; loading us with fruits, and flowers, and perfumes; and 
realizing to our senses, all the flights and fantasies of our several imagina- 
tions? Do you doubt !—the evidence is around, about, before, and within 
you. You have only to send your thoughts on a voyage of discovery— 
and you shall wonder at your own spoils. Is the world to-day what it was 
yesterday? How far in the wake of the world are you, who think so! 
shall we rest content with our achievements, as they now present them- 
selves before us. How little do you know of enterprise and the spirit of 
true ambition, if you can believe it, for an instant. Civilization is the 
most potent of all the enchanters, and the fabric which she builds up to- 
day, is found by the morrow, unequal to the task of accommodating her 
own creations ! 

Let us glance, though but for a moment, at our own experience, and 
the doubt of this truth, if any could have been entertained, will be at once 
removed. What is the history of ourselyves—of the world of which we are 
a portion! surveyed closely through the refining, yet true medium of im- 
partial inquiry, we shall wonder that it isso wonderful. We have actually 
been the spectators and enactors of a drama, as thrillingly interesting, 
though perhaps not so well supplied with poetical excellences, as any of 
the old play-writers. To make this examination, however, we must at- 
tain the fine and difficult eminence, not only of impartiality, but of single- 
ness. We must remove from the stage, and in some quiet nook, com- 
manding a bird’s-eye view of the entire dramatis persone, we must look 
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down upon them unperceived, ourselves. Such a survey furnishes us with 
a medium, not unanalagous to that afforded by the microscope in the ex- 
amination of flower and insect. The colors and characters are brought 
out, and the strong magic of such a medium will yield us a spirit stirring 
romance for every moment of the long day in summer. 

But why glance so narrowly upon the small circle, of which we perhaps 
constitute the centre? Look at society, all the world over, and, in parti- 
cular, look at its constitution. It is, itself, a most glorious marvel—embo- 
dying all the essentials of fiction, in the sober vestiture of fact. There is 
no periods so interesting in the history of fiction, as that, for instance, in 
which a coalition, if we may so speak, is about to take place between the 
opposite powers of civilization and barbarism—none, so fertile in the at- 
tractions of romance, and, in those novel and striking exhibitions of inci- 
dent and character, which enrich and give animation to story—none, in 
which so many various, and, seemingly, neutralizing tints, may be engraf- 
ted with so much felicity upon a foreign surface, with a featuring so dis- 
tinct and individual, or with an effect upon the spectator, better calculated 
to woo and secure by successive and singular exhibitions, the enkindled 
and ever wandering imagination. This is, indeed, the nice point and pe- 
riod—the narrow limit and dividing line, between the two great powers of 
earth. Nature, as we find her in her primitive condition, in all her sim- 
plicities and nakedness—in al! her strength, but with all her roughness ; 
and Art, or we should rather say, Society—for they are one—as she ap- 
pears in all her polish and politeness, but with all her patches and paint— 
conscious and clamorous of her superiorities in some things, and skilled to 
hide those traits of character or complexion, in which she may happen to 
be inferior in a comparison with her country cousin—whose education she 
undertakes—whose rudeness she rebukes—-whose head she fills with her 
own numberless extravagancies ; and whom, after no very long period of 
time, she makes out to persuade into petticoats and perfumery. This, 
however, is not a work either of little time or little effort. The Amazon 
is stern, and not very yielding in her habits. She is overcome by cunning ; 
and art receives her name from the hypocrisy which she employs. She 
approaches the domains of her, whom she would subject and conquer, with 
the utmost circumspection. She hides her armor under a silken vest- 
ment. Her lance she conceals in myrtle, and roses wreathed in with her 
long hair, effectually hide the helmet which encircles her brows. We be- 
hold the contest, as it is commonly carried on between these powerful po- 
tentates, with something of the deep and breathless attention, the active 
emotion and excitement, with which, in the glad hours of our boyhood— 
that season of time, when all things are mysteries, and all knowledge is a 
wonder—we have hurried over the marvellous legends of a Valentine and 
Orson. Nor is our illustration either foreign or extravagant. Even now, 
when we look through the newspapers and read of the wild and wondrous 
incidents of such common occurrence, by fel! and flood, in the history of 
human adventure, throughout our own wild and wide forests of the west, 
we cease to wonder at those abundant circumstances of romance, which 
distinguished, during the middle ages, the early history of every existing 
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nation of Europe; and which marks that period of time in the treasuries 
of romance, as the only glorious depository of prime achievement and 
spirit stirring event. 

The history of society, itself, is one of the finest story—the most delight- 
ful fiction. To realize this truth, let us take a survey, and narrowly watch 
her progress. Anxious, like all other potentates, to extend the boundaries 
of her dominion, and possibly driven by some savage irruption from her 
own empire and legitimate sovereignty at home, she rushes, with a true 
courage, into the wilderness, and there plants her standard. She carries 
arms, it is true, in one hand; but the arts of civilized life, and the high promi- 
ses of religion, in the other. She calls for obedience from the hunter and 
herdsman, and half pleased and wondering, yet half jealous of the intru- 
sion—but totally unconscious of the subjections and servitude about to 
come upon them—they bring her the treasures of the honey-bee, and tame 
the spotted fawn, and slay the roe-buck, and cage the mockbird, and offer 
these in token of amity—perhaps of homage and allegiance. They, un- 
hesitatingly, give her the measure of her ox skin in lands; and, amused, 
rather than vexed with a deception, which, as yet, results in no serious in- 
conveniences to them, they apprehend nothing from the further exercise 
of that cunning, which has already taken from them so much. She soli- 
cits their labor—she institutes games for its exercise, provoking a rivalry 
between them, by appeals to their pride, and they vie with each other, 
which shall do the most, for the attainment of her favor. They fell the 
tree—and cultivate the ground, and build for her a princely habitation; lit- 
tle dreaming, that, in a few seasons, such is her wonderful fecundity, her 
children will so increase, as to leave no room in the vast territories left 
them by their forefathers, for their own. Surveying, with the narrowness 
of estimate common to their education and necessities, the boundless and 
thickly spread forests which lie sleeping around them, they have no fear 
that, in a little while, they will be made as bare as the prairie—that they 
must fall to make room for the adventurer who now implores their shelter ; 
and that the strong sun, will at length penetrate, with unchallenged vision, 
into the most secluded chambers of that drowsy solitude, whose primeval 
repose, had never been broken, or intruded upon before. The tall trees, 
themselves, will fail, in time, to furnish dwelling places for that numerous 
progeny, which leaves its own offspring, in turn, as a living monument in 
every region; and which, as we fondly imagine, is thus destined to link 
together, in natural and national affinities, however protracted the period, 
each and every, the remotest quarters of the universe. 

But the savage, who so courteously receives the stranger, providing her 
with meat, and water, and the dwelling in which she abides, not suited 
perhaps so much to her desires, as to the necessity of the case, is destined, 
in little time, to behold yet greater changes than all of these. It is not 
merely the forest—the dim, thick woods—the wild and wanton growth 
of tree and flower, which is to undergo the exercises of this magician’s 
power. Her spell is also upon him—he too is called upon—even in the 
secret recesses of his own nature—to acknowledge the sovereignty of the 
subtle witch. The change is on 

“ The spirit of his dream”— 
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his very character is changed. He has new hopes—new anxieties. She 
teaches him a new lesson, and new desires; he pants with new and unde- 
finable emotion ; he attains a new existence. He begins to relax in the 
pursuit of the deer and the wild turkey; and possibly, with a touch of 
melancholy abstraction, not unlike that of Jacques, he moralizes, in good 
set terms, upon the features of his now abandoned profession. He seeks 
for the bee tree no longer—lying in the still woods, and listening for the 
faint hum of its music, as the breezes swell fitfully from the valley. He 
foregoes all his woodland enjoyments, so far,as they may be unessential to 
his existence. He has no longer the ambition—the prime, and almost the 
only moral heritage of his fathers—to contend with the tribes of his here- 
ditary enemy. He grows ashamed of the scalp as a trophy; he takes the 
ring from his nose—the string of teeth, won from the jaws of slain ene- 
mies, from his neck—the fox cap from his head, the moccasin from his foot ; 
and, with a strange spirit of metamorphosis, which, wearing it as he does 
for the first time, sits awkwardly and awry upon him, we see him at eve- 
ning with tight breeches, square-toed boots, a spruce Broadway hat of the 
latest mode, gold chains about his neck, and distinguished by all the other 
and various habiliments of fashion, hanging, with ravished spirit and all 
ear, above the graceful figure of some fair daughter of that managing mo- 
ther, whose fecundity is a marvel, while she sings for the transformed 
savage, to the dulcet accompaniment of piano or guitar, the latest fashion- 
able areytos, fresh from Italy or France. Is there a magic like that 
of civilization! He knows no other—he feels none higher. His joints 
relax, in the unwonted and unaccustomed toils of idleness and dissipa- 
tion; and the fearless Ulysses of the woods flings aside his weapon, and 
with a less gentle fortune than him of the Trojan wars, falls an easy vic- 
tim to the blandishments of that greater Circe, who, making a more noble 
use of her spells than the goddess whose name we have borrowed, while 
keeping him in bondage, at least removes him from his stye. He now 
labors to win the regards of that stranger, whom he has learned to appre- 
ciate ; and though, at the outset, her effeminacies, and, seemingly, unne- 
cessary habits, had awakened in his bosom none but emotions of contempt 
and pity, he has learned to think himself mistaken. The attractions and 
characteristics which she providently brought along with her, command, 
in time, not merely his admiration of themselves, but also, and necessa- 
rily, of their gifted and beautiful possessor; and even those, which, at 
first, seemed either worthless or ridiculous, begin to assume in his eyes 
a more equivocal aud less objectionable aspect ; and though somewhat too 
strongly touched with a spirit of Benthamism, he may not be altogether 
satisfied of their uses or] propriety, he is willing to believe, when he re- 
fers to her with whom they came, that they must possess some preten- 
sions to both of these requisites of the Utilitarian philosophy. But how 
does the half-witted and marvelling savage rejoice and delight in the 
change of his condition and prospects, when his natural blood relation 
and “city cousin’’ teaches him the true value of his own possessions, so 
utterly unknown to him before! When taking him into the woods, she 
instructs him how to carve his trees into beautiful forms, to mould them 
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into glorious images of life and loveliness, and, winning from the birds 
who dwell within their branches a noble model, to place glittering and 
strong wings upon them, which she also teaches him to weave from the 
decaying fibres of the thousand plants around him, the virtues of which he 
had never conceived before—then launching it abroad upon his hitherto 
stormy and unnavigable waters, she visits with him those lofty hills in 
the blue distance, in which his fancy had found his heaven, and which, for 
so many thousand years, he had surveyed with an anxiety of desire and 
delight proportioned to what his imagination had pictured of their forbid- 
ding, but beautiful unapproachableness. Nor is this discovery the Ultima 
Thule, beyond and over which he may not journey. She directs his ves- 
sel to the various nations, of whose existence his wildest and least ordered 
fancies had never dared even to conjecture, much less conceive. She 
brings it back, laden, in recompense for the furs which hitherto have 
mouldered in his wigwam, with spoils and splendors equally foreign to his 
most extravagant imaginings—with choice garments, and glowing wines, 
and luxurious perfumes, and delicious fruits !— 


“ With gourd and jelly fresh from Samarcand, 
And lucent syrops, tinct with cinnamon ;” 


and Heaven only knows how many dainties beside ; for the proper appre- 
ciation of all of which—a lesson as grateful, and far more valuable to the 
noviciate—she cultivates in his bosom the dormant taste and appetite, 
provides him with novel emotions of sense and sentiment, until, with a 
pride that blushes to refer to his past condition, he lifts up his head and 
heart alike in his own contemplation. He feels, for the first time, that he 
is about to realize the original design of his creation—that he is no longer 
the brute, the savage, fond of his stye, and thirsting for blood. He thinks 
—he feels—he is a man—he is a god! 

But society has even other and greater auxiliars than all of these ; and we 
find, accordingly, in all our acquaintance with history, no potentate so 
well fortified in the means of securing and increasing his dominions. 
Does the savage murmur at the fate of the fallen forest? She bids it rise 
again before his eyes upon the canvass; and yields to his memory those 
very hereditaments which she had wrested from his possession. His 
treasures are restored, and with tenfold interest. He can now carry them 
about with him; and upon the barren prairie, to which he may have been 
exiled by a perilous necessity, where tree or shrub has never before been 
known to blow or blossom, he possesses them both. Does he mourn the 
loss of the singing bird, which carrolled above him in the broad green 
foliage, as, springing from his slumbers at morning, he dashed the dew 
from his buskins, and bounded away after the buffalo? Does he sigh that 
the mocking-bird has no longer a wild note for his noonday rest by the 
fountain, and hears he no longer the lark, as, rushing up with the first 
blush of dawning, she makes music at the portals of heaven? The en- 
chantress who has robbed and enslaved him, has provided him with a sub- 
stitute, in the enjoyment of which he forgets his losses; he feels neither 
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his chains nor his privations. She places a singing-bird, of melodies as 
sweet and various, in his chamber—in his very bosom. Uncaged, it seeks 
not to fly ; with a tongue, whose fluency does not often tire, it does not 
often scold him; and he has only to call for its harmonies, and they gush 
forth at the grateful requisition. With a compass and variety of note, a 
tenderness of tone, a passionate energy, never known to the minstrel of 
his early woods, the bird thus given him in its place, teaches him a music 
for the heart, making it all ear, and arousing to life and exercise the 
chords and perceptions which had hitherto lain utterly dormant; and 
sweet affections, which, in themselves, are the embodied capacities of all 
magic, come forth, like stars about his spirit, beautifying, and blessing, 
or banishing his solitude. They minister to him in shapes of the gentlest 
attraction ; and, if in his present servitude and subjection, thought brings 
him a single regret, it is that he has been, for so long a period, ignorant of 
the world about him, and all unconscious of the world within himself. 
Has he been a warrior, the soul and leader of a savage clan, taught by 
every lesson of his fathers, by every tradition of his tribe, by every senti- 
ment of long engendered pride and prejudice, by every emotion of long 
rankling revenge, to upturn and destroy the habitation of his neighbor 
clan, to leave no one stone upon the other, of their dwellings, and to sow 
with their own blood the waste places of their desolation? Let us survey 
the first efforts of society upon him. Let us trace her pioneer in the rude 
garb of the minstrel, who seeks a shelter at nightfall from the coming tem- 
pest. When did the professor of the gay science plead, and in vain? In 
the great hall, with all the clan assembled around—amidst rude merriment, 
wild song, and venturous jest—he strikes his harp at the instance of the 
haughty Jar! or Baron. He sings of knightly prowess, and of deeds of 
arms—those, perhaps, of the rude chieftain himself, to whom he sings. 
He paints the terrors of the assault, the confusion, the sack and confla- 
gration of cities and of hamlets, the sudden foray, the murderous onslaught, 
the shriek of defeat and despair, mingling discordantly with the hoarse 
shout and clamors of the victorious. We see the youthful knight, brave 
in soul and fearless in adventure, but young and unused to arms, over- 
thrown by his stronger and more veteran adversary; the spear is at his 
throat, and the hoof of the wheeling charger is dashed in upon his bosom. 
Such is the picture which he draws, and not a warrior in that wild assem- 
bly but glows with the imagined victory. But the gentler lady, who sits 
like a tamed and timid dove in the very grasp of the fowler, trembles at 
the tale, and the large tears gather fast but silently under her long eye- 
lashes. The minstrel, well taught in the divine art which he professes, 
knows how to appreciate the spirit and the moods of his auditory; and 
the thrill and the clash of the trumpet, the fierce spirit and reckless fury, 
which denoted battle and spoil, gradually give place, in his music, to a 
gentler influence. With a few brief and preliminary touches, the trem- 
bling chords, in unison with his voice, tell now of ladye love, of secluded 
bowers, of dewy and divine eyes, of imperial smiles and tresses, of sweet, 
budding, and blissful hopes, such as, gathering up in young hearts, make 
them one long and lasting melody. The temper of the audience under- 
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goes acorresponding change. The chief unclasps his armor, and unbends 
from his state. His arms encircle with fondness the gentle spirit at his 
side. The wine cup passes, the shields are hung up, and clash no longer, 
and, in a moment of unconscious relaxation, the Baron forgets that on the 
morrow he has sworn to raze and uproot the entire habitation of his neigh- 
boring and hereditary foe. The minstrel solicits and procures a delay ; 
and, like the accomplished sultana in the romances of Arabia, he wins 
amnesty after amnesty, until society has had time to employ other auxiliars, 
for the promotion and the completion of her conquests. Love next exerts 
his influences, and, need I say? they are manifold and mighty. The bard 
himself is the lover, and though, presenting himself at the castle entrance 
for admission, without his disguise, and with the insignia of the feudal 
enemy upon his breast, he must have been torn to pieces, yet, when in 
secret bower with the daughter of the chief, he throws aside the sacred 
garb of the minstrel, and discovers beneath it all the badges of the feudal 
enemy, she forgives the deception, she forgets the enmity, and in becoming 
the bride of the foeman, she necessarily overcomes and heals the feud. 
Assembled upon equal ground, and so much obtained, society has little 
else to perform. Without a foe, forever in presence, and forever threat- 
ening, the sturdy Baron has no longer care or occasion for defence. 
Gradually, the old walls fall into decay, and remain unrepaired ; the moat 
and fosse become stagnant, and are finally filled up; the bright shields and 
swords grow rusty upon the walls; the hands become fair and soft, that 
were wont to use them; the guard from the turret and entrance is with- 
drawn; and the labors of industrious civilization succeed to those of arms, 
though, possibly, not without a struggle; for, bred up in a love of spoil 
and strife, the old knight sometimes endeavors to make head, though fee- 
bly, against the innovation. At his death, however, the conqueror takes 
possession, and we then begin to see the approaches of civilization. 
With a taste purely modern, he overthrows the Gothic fortress, the barbi- 
can and tower; and employing a fashionable architect, substitutes in its 
place a Grecian mansion, from the most approved models. His men-at- 
arms become artisans, his guards take up employments of more civilized 
complexion, and his household establishment is diminished, by a nice eco- 
nomy, into butler, steward, cook, purveyor, and boot-black. His daugh- 
ters acquire a smattering of Italian and French, play with a lady-like 
excellence on harp, guitar, or piano, and converse learnedly upon mine- 
ralogy, geology, chemistry, and mathematics. And all this, we may add, 
if not the work of an instant, is at least the work, in most cases, of a 
single life ; for society is a magician of more than oriental capacities; the 
elements are all at her bidding; and, with the aid of steamboat and rail- 
road, she is at all ends of the earth in the same hour. 

It will not be matter of much difficulty for any mind to conceive the vast 
novelty which must present itself, from the gradual progress of society 
upon a primitive people ; or one, from the operation of peculiar circum. 
stances, made so in all leading and substantial respects. It presents us 
indeed with the curious spectacle of a nation yielding up nearly, or all of 
its customs, its character, and possibly its very name—and assuming those 
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of another. Such an event, it is admitted, must of necessity be of slow 
progress; and the innovations are in most cases, and, for a time, sturdily 
resisted ; for it is not often in subsequent history that we find any class 
of people, not merely pleased to take the customs of their neighbors, but 
actually stealing their gods—a circumstance familiar to Jewish tradition. 
The war of change is a stubborn one. It is waged against old prejudices 
—habits which have become idols, and are therefore religiously battled for. 
It is this very struggle which yields the romancer his richest material ; as 
it enlists all feelings,—pride, and passion, love, devotion, patriotism, and 
the desire of sway. We need scarcely refer to the tenacity with which 
the Saxons held on to the customs of their nation, after the Norman con- 
quest ; and, to the indefatizable industry of their conquerors, in their eradi- 
cation. The civil discontent—if not positive war—on this occasion—and 
produced by these several objects, was one of far more bitterness and pro- 
traction, and engendered a feeling of far deeper hostility, than the war of 
arms which first brought them together as a nation. The Saxons were 
indeed overthrown, but still unsubdued ; and the internal strifes—the sleep- 
less jealousies, fomented and breaking out into speech and action on every 
collision of the parties—the studied hatred and revenge of the one, and 
the voluptuous daring and brute insolence of the other, make the history 
of the time and country in which they dwelt, like that of the Moors and 
Spaniards, in the wars of the Marches and of Grenada, for a long series 
of seasons after, one of continuous, wild, and spirit stirring romance. Of 
this period and country, and its susceptibility for such purposes, we have 
a fine illustration from the hands of that mightiest genius among the mo- 
derns, upon whom, a still mightier than he, has so recently laid his hands 
—not, however, before he has been enabled to build up a monument for 
himself, in reference to which, in the hour of his final passage, he might 
well have said, and in its literal signification, exregi monumentum ere 
perennius. The story of Ivanhoe, deriving as it does, its most interesting 
features from the sullen adherence of the defeated race to its abrogated 
customs—rendered more dear from overthrow and desecration, as was 
Jerusalem to its inhabitants in captivity—sufficiently attests the peculiar 
fitness and facility with which such a period in the history of a nation 
may be made to subserve the design of the poet and the romancer. This 
is the true period for works of fancy, as must be obvious, upon the most 
casual recurrence to its characteristics. It is the time when law is virtu- 
ally abrogated—when the obligations of society are withdrawn, or in abey- 
ance—and when human passion, unapprehensive of any penal retributions, 
runs riot in its mad and immeasurable career. It is in bold adventure— 
great peril—wild circumstance—heated blood, and reckless enterprise, 
that the novelist must find his hero. The material must be gathered from 
excesses; and virtue must seek its foil—not to be paradoxical—in a close 
study and examination into the habits of that very vice, with whom she is 
perpetually at variance. 

There is yet another period of time, adapted, from its nature, to these 
objects; which yet differs in nearly all its leading features from those of 
that already referred to. I allude now to those nations, in which the la- 
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bors of civilization affect not the arts of civilized life, and are purely moral 
in their character! There is a fine interregnum; for example, in the his- 
tory of all the now civilized nations of the earth, between the decay and 
overthrow of paganism and idolatry, and the approaches of a purer faith! 
When the embers of a dark and fatal superstition, like the waning blaze 
of the candle burnt to its socket, but now and then rise into fitful lustre, 
sufficient only to reveal more distinctly the intensity of the gloom, which 
it painfully and partially overcomes—when the bright and perfect day, 
not yet apparent, though at hand, sends before it a harbinger in the faint 
streaks which gleam in upon, and, in part, relieve, if they do not entirely 
illumine, the mental horizon! It is at such a time, that romance, fond of 
shadow, and the melancholy twilight, puts on her most extravagant array, 
and conjures up spiritual associations without number, with whom she 
holds high carnival. This is the era of witches, sorcery, spells, and in- 
cantations ; and this period will be always found to precede and to indi- 
cate, in the moral world, the presence of a glorious dawn. It appears 
with something of a proper taste, looking to the subject through this me- 
dium, that the human imagination, has chosen for the sport of these wild 
creations, those dead hours of the night which just anticipate the dawning 
—when the grave yards yawn, yielding up their visageless tenants, making 
‘*night hideous,” and peopling, in a German taste, the sphere which we 
inhabit, with creations, not its own! Nor are these fancies without their 
clear authority and sanction, from the very nature of our destiny! They 
exhibit that due, though vague notion of the soul’s immortality—of its 
high aim and future fortunes—which must always form a prime constitu- 
ent in the hope of the intellectual man. These are the first reachings of 
the spirit for a nobler field and exercise—they attest that high and holy 
discontent with his earth allotment, which, more than all other evidence, 
proves the divinity within him; and here, and with this study before it, 
Romance and Imagination undertake a loftier vocation than has hitherto 
been their office; and assume a nobler costume and complexion. That 
our position is true, history may be referred to, at every step in its pro- 
gress. Thus, for example, in all those qualities of civilization which sim- 
ply regard and concern human society, apart from humanity, where were 
the standards of a nation’s polish and perfection, more supremely high 
than in the hundred cities of Laconia—where, at the same time, the faith 
of a people, more truly low and bestial than in their worship of the robber 
and voluptuous divinities of their Heaven at Olympus. Look at Athens— 
“the eye of Greece,’”’ where a prime and pure morality, (so considered at 
that period,) had, along with all the arts, taken up its abode. Look at 
that Queen of Empires, Rome, that imperial mistress of the world,—only 
dethroned by herself and her own conquests. What was their faith—their 
worship? The worship of stock and stone—of the deformed and hideous 
monster; and of acts as malignant and hostile, as they were grotesquely 
disgraceful to humanity. Yet, their superstitions, like those of Egypt, 
swallowed up in that soul-revolution which came with the recognition of 
the true God upon earth—present to the eye of Romance, a glorious issue 
—a trial of strength, between powers as hostile as could well be imagined, 
VOL. III. 47 ° 
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in the survey of which, it must necessarily luxuriate. In the events and 
incidents of this issue, as in the feats of arms, performed by the hostile 
deities of the Iliad, fiction finds the story in which she delights, and poe- 
try, more persuasive than the soberer muse of History, wins from tradition 
his most glorious, though hitherto hidden chronicles. 

We have spoken of history—grave history, as matter of romance ; and 
so we have found it. Though absurd to consider truth as stranger than 
fiction, it is something of a truism, at this moment, to assert that it is 
quite as strange! And why should it not be so? Why should not men 
direct their energies to the realization of their own dreams; and what, 
when the mind is resolute in its aim, and sleepless in its exercise—what 
shall arrest its progress? Who shall place a limit to the uncurbed strength 
of the giant, or 


“ Fix a barrier to his forward race ?” 


We had been almost tempted to speak of our own country, at large, as 
one, offering in many essential respects, the highest facilities fer the true 
exercise of the inventive faculty. We cannot well forego the pleasing an- 
ticipation, that creations of genius, equally vivid and beautiful, with those 
which we have passingly referred to, will antedate the graver and more 
matter of fact history of our land, by which, in a sober survey, our present 
vision is most unhappily bounded. We cannot believe that we shall long 
want a reply to that dogma of the foreign critic, which alleges our coun- 
try to be barren of all native material for the workshop of romance ; and 
though, in a boast of this kind, and in reference to this feature in our in- 
herent capacities, we may give occasion to our enemies to hold us as some- 
thing lower in the scale of civilization, than we are altogether willing to 
hold ourselves, we cannot forbear a claim to the possession of much of 
that stuff, of which the glorious dreams of old fable have been made up. 
We have our tales of fell and flood, upon a scale of magnificence, which 
leaves the story of ancient time and other worlds, sometimes, greatly in 
arriére—we have our wild deeds and wilder men. We behold hourly in 
our wildernesses, the contest between savage and civilized life—the pio- 
neers of art and society winning the hunter from his wandering habits and 


_ his wigwam, and binding him down to a worship and employ, more grate- 


ful to his spirit, as it more justly accords with the design of his creation. 
The only misfortune in the estimation of those who deny us the requisites 
to which we have preferred our claim—is the fact, that we are not a pri- 
mitive people—that we have had a beginning. That, as a people, we 
have not gone through a period of infancy and imbecility, and that, ac- 
cordingly, we are wanting in those features of a nation’s growth, which, 
as they are deficient in method and arrangement, furnish that ‘dim ob- 
scure,’ in which a vague and verbally kept history, confuses men and 
deeds, and imposes no restraints upon the daring flights of the imagina- 
tion. 

* To answer this objection, it is only necessary to identify our own with 
the history of the aborigines of our country. Nor shall such identifica- 
tion be in improper taste. We succeed to their chronicles, as we have 
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succeeded to their lands; as the Spaniards succeeded to the traditions of 
the Moors upon the continent, or the Normans to the Saxons; or the two 
latter, united, to those of the Scotch and Irish, over whom they extended 
their empire, but with whom, so far as manners and peculiarities are 
affected, they have never, even to this day, been able to complete their 
coalition. If this principle be recognised and adopted, we despair not to 
behold the native Genius dragging that ancient wizard, Tradition, from his 
deep Druidical retreats in our forests, and commanding him, with a spell of 
old Romance, to yield up the key which must unlock the mysteries of the 
long buried ages. We shall yet hear the incantation uttered, in some mighty 
voice, like that recently departed ; we shall see the cavern unsealed, its 
ponderous jaws distend, and, in a dim glory, like that which hangs about 
the line of successive kings, on the vision of Macbeth, we shall number 
the great spirits of the hidden past, gathering and passing in review be- 
fore us. We shall see the Montezumas, the Atabalipas, the Guatimozins, 
of our own land, re-enacting their own exploits, not less marvellous than 
those which have already found their Homer. Should we not see the 
savage going forth, in the array of his wild tribe, to the battle for his kin- 
dred? Should we not see another Helen, firing another Troy ?—and, in 
revenge for some sucli indignity, why should not the thousand nations of 
infant America have met in league, for a like ten years siege of an incen- 
diary power, in the domains of which some Indian maid, of ravishing 
beauty, is locked up; who, smitten with a passion too violent te permit of 
thought or discrimination, hurries on to caprices, which, like the wars of 
Ilium, terminate in the destruction and degradation of an entire people ! 

The remains, brief and shadowy as they are, which casual care and oc- 
casional circumstance have preserved to us of Indian history, hold forth 
rich promise of future reward to the pioneer, who shall venture to pursue 
the vein of wealth to which they must necessarily lead him ; and we con- 
fidently look to the still lingering race, now fast gliding to the chambers 
of the setting sun, for abundant spoils, worthy to be treasured up in the 
selectest mansions of the heart and the fancy. We trace this promise in 
all that we already know of the character and fortunes of this people; in 
their unhesitating valor—their primitive love of justice, and adherence to 
truth—their firm endurance of trial and torment—their fierce wars, and 
most probably, ‘‘ faithless loves ’’—and their never dying thirst of revenge ! 
These are all the prominent and leading traits of European national cha- 
racter, during the middle ages; they are the national peculiarities which 
brought about the crusades—the wild and misguided spirit of devotion, 
with which they were attended, furnishing simply the guide and direction 
for their exercise. ‘The very dimness and obscurity, too, we may add, 
which clouds and compasses the history of the people of whom we speak, 
is, of itself, an active co-operative with the romancer—leaving invention 
free in its flights, unrestrained by any unbecoming degree of familiarity 
with the object of its analysis, and so removing us from a knowledge of 
that beginning, which has been a prime stumbling block with our critics. 
Assured, as we are, that in reality we are in want of nothing in the way 
of materiel, we look confidently forward to the time when some daring 
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genius of our own shall commence the work of discovery ;—when, with a 
boldness not to be baffled by the sneers of the sceptic, and the proverbial 
indifference of our people to such pursuits, he shall take his way into the 
deep woods, and bring us back a rich and rare chronicle of their primitive 
possessors, in the days when, yet unblighted by the presence of the race 
which has despoiled them of their country, the lord and leader of a thousand 
tribes stood up unweaponed, and grappled, in the confidence of stern spirit 
and strong arm, with the bear and the panther, rending the hide from the 
carcass of his rough enemy, ere yet the heart had entirely ceased to beat 
within his bosom. 
“ Thus shall the Genius of the place 

Reveal the story of their race ; 

And fancy, by tradition led, 

Shall trace each fountain to its bed : 

The tree, the vale, the wave, the dell, 

Shall each become a chronicle ; 

And warm Imagination’s dream, 

Supreme in mystery and spell, 
Shall find, in every rock, a theme.” S. 


EMBLEM SONG. 


Heard’st thou the bird at morning, 
What said his song, I pray? 
Did it not tell of scorning, 
In some young heart away ? 
Had it no sad complaining, 
Of a wing, now false and free, 
That a true love late was chaining? 
If so, it sung for me. 


u 
Saw’st thou the shutting flow’r, 
As with strong grief it swell’d? 

It mourn’d a gracious dower, 

Of sun and dew withheld. 
Vainly its leaves distended, 

To the sunbeams, fair and free ; 
With all but it, they blended ; 

That flow’r has mourned for me. Ww. 
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Still as the lips that closed in death, 
Each gazer’s bosom held his breath ; 
But yet, afar, from man to man, 
A cold electric shiver ran, 
As down the deadly blow descended 
On her, whose life and love thus ended. 
ParisiNa. 


Ir was a dark but lovely night; moonless, but liquid and transparent ; 
the stars, which gemmed the firmament, glittered more brightly from the 
absence of the mightier planet, and from the influence of a slight degree 
of frost upon the atmosphere, although it was indeed so slight that its 
presence could be traced alone in the crispness of the herbage, and in the 
uncommon purity of the heavens. Beneath a sky such as we have vainly 
endeavored to portray, the towers of Fotheringay rose black and dismal 
above the ancestral oaks, and sweeping glades of its demesne. It would 
have appeared to a casual observer that all were at rest, buried in utter 
forgetfulness of all their hopes and all their sorrows, within that massive 
pile, save the lonely sentinel whose progress round the battlements, al- 
though invisible, might be traced by the clatter of his harness, and the 
sullen echoes of his steel-shod stride. But to a nearer and more accurate 
survey, a single light, feebly twinkling through a casement of the dungeon 
keep, told a far different tale. At times that solitary ray streamed in un- 
broken lines far into the bosom of the darkness; at times it was mo- 
mentarily obscured, as if by the passage of some opaque body, though the 
transit, if such it were, was too brief to reveal the form or motions of the 
obstacle ; once, however, the shadow paused, and then, as its outlines 
stood forth in strong relief against the illumination of the chamber, the 
delicate proportions and musing attitude of a female might be descried 
with certainty. It was the Queen of Scotland. Her earthly sorrows 
were drawing to their close; the peace, for which she had long ceased to 
look, save in the silence of the tomb, was now within her grasp! Mary’s 
last sun had set! 

Of life she had taken her farewell, long, long ago; and death,—the 
bugbear of the happy, the terror of the dastard,—dark, mysterious, un- 
known death,—had become to her an intimate, and, as it were, familiar 
friend. It was not, that she had lessoned her shrinking spirit to endure 
with calmness that, which it yet shuddered to encounter; it was not, that 
she had weaned her heart, yet clinging to the vanities of a heartless world, 
with difficulty and trembling, to their abandonment ; least of all was it, 
that she had been taught to regard that fina! separation with the Stoic’s 
apathy, or to look for that dull and sunless rest, that absence of all feel- 
ings whether of good or evil, that total annihilation of mind, in the great 
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hereafter, which, to a sensitive temperament, and soul not rendered wholly 
callous by the debasing contact with this world’s idols, must seem a 
punishment second,—if secondary,—only to an eternity of wo! Born to 
a station lofty as the most vaulting ambition could desire,—nurtured in 
gentleness and luxury,—gifted with mind such as rarely dwells within a 
mortal form, and having that mind invested in a frame, by its resplendent 
beauty, fitted to be the abode of immortality,—she had felt, in a succession 
of sorrows almost unexampled, that the very qualities, which should have 
ministered to her for bliss, had been converted into instruments of misery 
and of pain. Attached to her native land with the Switzer’s patriotism, 
she had endured from it the extremities of scorn and hatred. Full of the 
warmest sympathies even for the meanest of mankind, she had never loved 
a single being, but he had recompensed that love with coals of fire heaped 
upon her head ; or if a few had passed unscathed through the trying ordeal 
of benefits received, they had themselves miserably perished for their 
gratitude towards one, whose love seemed fated to blight the virtues, or 
destroy the being of all on whom it was bestowed. If the sun of her 
morning had ridden gloriously forth, in a serene heaven, with the promise 
of a splendid noontide, and an unclouded setting; yet, scarcely had it 
scaled one half of its meridian height, ere it had been compassed about 
with gloom and darkness, and, ere its setting, the thunders had rolled, and 
the deadly lightnings flashed, between the day-god and its scattered wor- 
shippers. She had been led, step by step, from the keenest enjoyment, to 
the utmost disregard, of the pleasures of earth; she had drained the cup, 
and knew its bitterness too well, to languish for a second draught. Yet 
was there nothing of resentment, nothing of hard-heartedness or scorn, 
in the feelings with which she looked back upon the world and its adorers. 
She did not despise the many in that they still lingered in pursuit of the 
star, which she had found, by sad experience, to be but a delusive meteor. 
Much less did she hate the happy few, to whom that valley, which to her 
had been indeed a vale of tears and of the shadow of death, had been a 
region of perpetual sunshine, and untainted happiness. From Mary’s 
earliest years there had been a deep spring of piety in her heart, which,— 
never utterly dried up, though choked at times and turned from its true 
course by the thorny cares and troubles of life,—had burst forth, from the 
briars which so long concealed it, in redoubled purity, as it flowed nearest 
to its close. There was an innate tenderness in all her sentiments to- 
wards all men, all things, which could never degenerate into hatred, even 
of her persecutors, much less into misanthropy. She looked, then, upon 
life, in its true light ; as a mingled landscape, now obscured by clouds, now 
called into glory by the sunshine; as a region, tangled here with for- 
ests and cumbered with barren rocks, there swelling into hills of vintage, 
or subsiding into glens of verdure; and if to her, the landscape had been 
mostly viewed beneath the influence of a dark and threatening sky,—if to 
her, life’s path had lain, for the most part, through the wilderness and over 
the mountain, she knew that such was the result of her own misfortunes, 
possibly of her own misconduct, not of defect in the wonderful con- 
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In proportion as she had learned to dwell upon the insufficiency of 
earthly good to satiate that deep thirst for happiness, which is not the 
least among the proofs of the soul’s immortality, she had come to look 
upon the void of futurity as the unexplored region of bliss—upon death 
as the portal through which we must pass from the desert of toil and sor- 
row to the Eden of hope and happiness. That she was drawing rapidly 
near to this portal, she had for a long time been aware; and, during the 
years of her captivity, she had longed to see the leaves of that gate unfolded 
for her exit, with a sense of pining sickness similar to that of the impri- 
soned eagle. The mockery of her trial she had beheld as the avenue 
through which she should arrive, and that right shortly, at the desired 
passage; and although she knew that the scaffold and the axe, or the se- 
cret knife of the murderer, must need be the keys to that gate, she recked 
but little of the means, so that the way of her escape might be laid open. 

She had pleaded, it is true, pleaded with brilliant eloquence and earnest- 
ness, in behalf—not of her life—but of her honor. She wished for death, 
and she cared not for the vulgar ignominy of the scaffold; but she did 
care, she did shrink from the ignominy of a condemnation—a condemna- 
tion, not by the suborned commissioners, not by the jealous rival, not by 
the frenzied and terror-stricken populace of the day, but by Time and by 
Eternity. This was the condemnation from which she shrank, this was 
the ignominy which she combated, this was the doom which, by the mas- 
terly and dauntless efforts of her unassisted woman-heart, she turned not 
only from herself, but back upon her murderers. 

From the departure of the commissioners, she had been convinced that 
she was hovering, as it were, upon the confines of life and immortality; 
happy and calm herself, she had labored to render calm and happy the 
little group of friends, for domestics when faithful are indeed friends, who 
still preserved their allegiance. She had craved no more the wanderings 
in the green wood; she had even refused to join in her once loved sports 
of field and forest, which, denied to her when she would have grasped 
them as a boon, were freely proffered now, as though her enemies, with a 
far-reaching malignity that would stretch its arm beyond the grave, had 
wished to reawaken in her bosom that love for the things of this life which 
had sunk to sleep, and to sharpen the bitterness of death by the added tor- 
ture of regret. 

If such were, indeed, their intentions, and who shall presume to judge, 
—their barbarity was frustrated; and if they, indeed, envied their poor 
victim the miserable consolation of passing cheerfully and in peace from 
the sphere of her sorrows, we may be assured that the frustration of their 
wicked views was sufficient punishment to them while here, and none can 
even dare conjecture what might be their doom hereafter. 

This night had brought at length the balm to all her cares ;—the rest- 
less eagerness to be assured of that which is about to come, was over ;— 
the goal was reached,—the gates were half unclosed, and to her enthusias- 
tic and poetical imagination, the hymns and harpings of expectant seraphs 
seemed to pour in their soothing chimes, whispering of peace, and pardon, 
and beatitude, for evermore, between the parted portais. With a bigotry 
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which, in these days of universal toleration, it is equally difficult to con- 
ceive or to condemn sufficiently, it was denied to the departing sinner,— 
for who that is most perfect here, is other than a sinner,—to enjoy the 
consolations of a priest of her own persuasion. A firm and conscientious, 
though not a bigoted, catholic, it was cruelty of the worst and most out- 
rageous nature to deny her that, which she deemed of the highest import- 
ance to her eternal welfare; and which they could not deem prejudicial, 
without being victims themselves of a superstition so slavish as to disprove 
their participation in a faith, which boasts itself no less a religion of free- 
dom than of truth. 

Steadily refusing the aid or ministration of the protestant divines, who 
harrassed her with an assiduity that spoke more of polemical pride than 
of Christian sincerity, she had performed her orizons with deep devotion, 
and had arisen from their performance, assured of forgiveness; confident 
in her own repentance, and in the mercy of Him who is alone perfect ; in 
peace and charity even with her direst foes, and happy in the anticipation 
of the morrow. She had sat down to her last earthly meal, with an appe- 
tite unimpaired by the knowledge that it was to be her last ; she had con- 
versed cheerfully, gaily, with her weeping friends ; she had drunk one cup 
of wine to their health and happiness, and in token of her own gratitude ; 
to each she had distributed some little pledge of her affectionate regard, 
and then—amidst the notes of dreadful preparation, the creaking of the 
saw, and the clang of the hammers, busily converting the castle-hall into 
a place of slaughter, as it had been a place, not long before, of misnamed 
justice—she had sunk to sleep so calmly, and had slumbered on with a 
countenance so moveless in its innocent repose, and with a bosom so re- 
gular in its healthful pulsations, that her admiring ladies began to look on 
her, as one about to start upon a pleasant voyage to the harbor of all her 
wishes, rather than as one about to perish by a cruel and ignominous death 
upon the scaffold. Hours flew over the lovely sleeper, and the eyes of 
her watchers waxed heavier, till they wept themselves to sleep; and one 
—an aged woman, who had watched her infancy, and gloried in the pro- 
mise of her youth—after her eyes were sealed in sleep, yet continued, by 
the heavy sobs which burst, almost terribly, from the lips of the slumberer, 
to manifest the extent of that misery, which abode, in all its vividness, 
within the mind, although the body was wrapt in that state which men 
have called oblivion. 

Such had been the state of things in Mary’s chamber, from the first 
close of evening till the dead hour of midnight; but, ere the east had be- 
gun again to redden with the returning glories of its luminary, sleep, 
which still sate leadlike on the eyelids of her attendants, forsook the hap- 
less sovereign. Silently she arose, and, throwing a single garment care- 
lessly about her person, passed from the sleeping apartments to a little 
oratory adjoining them, without disturbing from her painful slumbers, one 
of those faithful beings, to whom the distinct consciousness of waking sor- 
row must have been yet more acutely painful. 

Here, as with a quick but regular step she traversed the narrow turret, 
she reviewed, as it were, in the space of a single hour, the crowded events 
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of a life, which unnaturally shortened as it was about to be, yet contained, 
not in remote and rare occurrence, but in succession the most rapid and 
complex, those events which make an epoch and an era of every hour, and 
lengthen years of time into ages of the mind. 

Calmly, piously, without a shade of sorrow for the past, or of solicitude 
for the future, save that mysterious and yet natural anxiety which must 
haunt every mind, how well prepared soever to endure its final separation 
from the body, as the hour of dissolation approaches, did she expect the 
morning. This anxiety, and this alone, was blended with the various 
feelings which coursed through the soul of Mary, during this the last night 
of her joyless existence. 

There was a something of that restlessness, which looks forward to the 
endurance even of pain, as to a relief from more intolerable suspense—of 
that eagerness which would rush at once to the vessel, that is to separate 
the exiled spirit forever from its native shores, rather than undergo the 
apprehensions which are undoubtedly, and in every case, far more terrible 
than the most terrible reality. But amongst all this—mixed with the lin- 
gering fancy for this world’s idols, which will still return,—like the dim 
memory of a once heard melody,—and whisper of the love that we once 
bore to things which we may never love, never behold, again, till we are al- 
most cheated into the belief that the affection still exists within us, as vivid 
as in the youngest days of our idolatry ;—mixed with the noble and mag- 
nanimous apprehension that in the hour of trial, her now undaunted soul 
might fail her, and that, in the agonies of a cruel and disgraceful death, 
she might, by some symptom of distress or terror, disgrace her noble line- 
age and high station ;—strangely consorting with sentiments, which, 
though relating entirely to self, it would be the worst injustice to stigma- 
tize as selfish, thoughts of the purest and most uncorrupted patriotism 
shone forth more brightly, as it would seem, when they were about to be 
extinguished forever. 

There is, perhaps, no aspect of the mind—many-colored and various as 
are the points of view in which it may be considered—more singular than 
that, wherein it seems to collect itself, as it were, and to concentrate, into 
a solitary moment of time, all the thousand emotions, whether of bliss or 
agony, which it may have endured in disconnected succession through a 
long term of years. That moments of this description are neither of rare 
occurrence, nor confined to individuals of any peculiar character, must be 
evident to all who have observed, even with common interest, that most 
wonderful of created essences, the mind of man. To those, however, who 
look somewhat beyond the surface of things, it will become manifest,— 
without becoming, on that account, one iota the less marvellous,—that the 
mind is more apt to return, and to live over again the events of former 
days, abstracting itself wholly, and becoming totally forgetful of the pre- 
sent in its contemplation of the past, at periods of acute feeling, or of 
engrossing excitement ;—periods in which it would be naturally expected 
that apprehension, anxiety, or sorrow, would seize all the faculties of 
thought with a grasp so paralizing, as to rivet them immoveably to the 
consideration of their own immediate destiny. 

It was in a state of mind not wholly dissimilar to that which we have 
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endeavored here to shadow forth, that Mary, in the solitude of her last 
earthly night, diverting her attention entirely from the terrible shock she 
was about to undergo on the morrow, thought only of her native land, still 
dear though still ungrateful, a prey to the fierce contentions of her own 
factious offspring; of her son, torn at the earliest dawn of his affections 
from the arms of a mother, nurtured among those who would teach him to 
eradicate every warmer recollection ; to pluck forth, as if it were an offend- 
ing eye, every lingering tenderness for that being, who, amidst all her sins 
and all her sorrows, had never ceased to love him with a perfect and 
entire love. There is, in truth, a something more evidently divine, par- 
taking more nearly of that, which we believe to be the very essence of 
divinity, in a mother’s love, than in any other pang or passion,—for every 
passion, how sweet soever it may be, is yet a pang,—of the human soul. 
All other love is liable to diminution, to change, to extinction; all other 
love may be alienated by the neglect, chilled by the coldness, frozen to the 
core by the worthlessness, of the object once beloved. 

All other affections are influenced by a thousand trivial circumstances 
of time and place ; absence may weaken their influence, time obscure thei: 
vividness, and above all, custom may rob them of their value; over al! 
other love, the estimation of the world exercises an almost boundless 
sway ; we honor, in our heart of hearts, those whom the world has digni- 
fied with its approval, and too often, if that approval be unmeritedly with- 
drawn, we too insensibly desist from that admiration, which must be a com- 
ponent part in every warmer sentiment. But on the love of a mother,— 
commencing, as it does, before the object of her solicitude possesses form 
or being; springing from agony and sorrow; ripening in anxiety and care ; 
and reaping too often the bitter harvest of ingratitude,—all external in- 
fluences, all incidental causes, are powerless and vain. 'Time—but excites 
her admiration, but increases her solicitude, but redoubles her affections. 
Absence—but causes her to dwell with a more engrossing memory on him, 
from whom her heart is never absent. Custom—but hallows the senti- 
ments, to which nature has given birth. Neglect and coldness—but cause 
her to strain every nerve to merit more and more the poor return of filial 
love, the solitary aim of her existence, so heartlessly denied her. Nay, 
worthlessness itself—but binds her more closely to him, whom the false 
and fickle world has cast aside, to find a refuge in the only bosom, which 
will not perceive his errors, or credit his utter destitution. 

Thus, thus it was with Mary !—She knew that the child of her affec- 
tions regarded those affections, as vile and worthless weeds !—She knew 
that he was selfish, vain, and heartless!—She knew that, when she had 
toiled through many a summer’s day and many a wintry night in framing 
for her beloved boy a garment, embroidered with the best of her poor skill, 
decked with every gem that yet remained to her of all her former pomp,— 
that garment, the labor and at the same time a solace to her imprisoned 
weariness—that garment, which a son, possessed even of one spark of 
human feeling, would have cherished above the value of man’s loyalty, or 
woman’s love,—would have prized beyond throne or principality,—would 
have worshipped, as second only to the God of his adoration,—that gar- 
ment, on a miserable pretext of court etiquette, was returned to the heart- 
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broken captive, as a mere gift of a ceremony, a thing under any circum- 
stances valueless, but now impertinent and calling for contempt instead of 
gratitude !--She knew that a single embassy—a single word from that 
child, whom she still adored,—if conveyed to her relentless persecutor in 
the strong language of sincerity and zeal, if borne not by a fawning cour- 
tier, but by one of those high spirits which Scotland has found ever ready 
at her need, if enforced by instant threats of war, would have broken her 
fetters in a moment, and conveyed her from the dungeons of Fotheringay 
to the courts of Holyrood !—All this she knew, yet her heart would not 
know it. When all Europe rang with curses on the unnatural vacillation 
of that son; when every Scottish heart, whatever might be its policy or 
its party, despised this abject cringing ; when Elizabeth herself, while she 
flattered his vanity, and affected to honor and esteem his virtue, scoffed in 
her royal privacy at the tool she designed to use in public; Mary alone,— 
Mary the only sufferer, the only victim of his baseness,—still clung to the 
imagination of his probity, still adored the child, who was driving her out, 
as the scape-goat of the Jews, to expiate the sins of himself and of his 
people, by her own destruction. But it was not on James alone that her 
wayward memory was fixed. At a time when any soul less dauntless, any 
spirit less exalted, would have shrunk beneath its load of sorrows, Mary 
had a fond regret, a tear of sorrow, a sigh of sincere gratitude, for every 
gallant life that had devoted itself to ward from her that fate, which their 
united loyalty had availed only to defer, not to avert. Chastelar passed 
before her, with his tones of sweetest melancholy, and that unutterable 
love, which made him invoke blessings upon her, who doomed him to the 
block—-and Darnley, as he had seemed in the few short hours, when he 
had been, when he had deserved to be, the idol of her heart—and Both- 
wel, the bold, the eloquent, the glorious, but the guilty Bothwel—her ruin 
and her betrayer—Douglass, the noble, hapless Douglass, he who had riven 
the bolts of Lochleven, and sent her forth to a short freedom and a worse 
captivity—Huntly, and Hamilton, and Seyton, and Kirkaldy the most for- 
midable of her foes, till he became the firmest of her friends, all passed 
in sad review before the eyes of her entranced imagination. 

Thus it was that the last Queen of Scotland passed the latest night of her 
existence. With no consciousness of time, with no care for the present, 
no apprehension of the future, she had paced the narrow floor of her apart- 
ment during the still hours of midnight. Unperceived by her had the stars 
paled, and then vanished from the brightening firmament ; unseen had the 
faint dappling of the east grown into the cold clear light of a wintry morn- 
ing; unheard had the castle clock sent forth its giant echoes hour after 
hour, to be heard by every watcher over leagues of field and forest. An- 
other sound rose heavily, and at once she was collected—time, place, and 
circumstances, flashed fully on her mind; she was prepared to meet them. 
It was the roar of the morning culverin, and scarcely had its deafening 
voice swept over, before a single bell, hoarse, slow, and solemn, pealed 
minute after minute, the signal of her approaching dissolution. 

Calmly, as if she were about to prepare for some gay festival, she turned 

o the apartment where her Jadies, overdone by wo and watching, yet 


slumbered, forgetful of the dread occasion, 
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** Arise”’—she said in sweet low notes, “arise, my girls, and do your 
last of earthly duties for the mistress ye have served so well. Nay! 
start not up so wildly ; nor blush, that ye have slept while we were watch- 
ing. Dear girls, the time hath come—the time for which my soyl has so 
long thirsted.— Array me then—array me as to a banquet, a glorious ban- 
quet of immortality! See’”—she continued scattering her long locks 
over her shoulders—‘‘ see—they were bright of yore, as the last sunbeam 
of a summer day, yet am I prouder of them now, with their long streaks 
of untimely snow—for now they tell a tale of sorrows borne as it becomes 
a queen to bear them! Braid them with all your skill, and place yon 
pearls around my velvet head-gear. We will go forth to die, clad as 
bride, and now methinks the queen of France and Scotland owns but a 
single robe of rich device—bring forth our royal train and broidered far- 
thingale—it suits us not to fall with our limbs clad in the garb of mourning, 
when heaven knows the heart is clothed in gladness.’ Tearless, while 
all around were drowned in lamentations, she strove to cheer them to the 
performance of this their last sad office, not with the common-place assu- 
rances, the miserable resources of earthly consolation, much less with 
aught of heartless levity, or of that unfeeling parade which has so oft 
adorned the scaffold with a jest, and concealed the anxiety of a heart ill 
at ease beneath the semblance of ill-timed merriment ;—but by suffering 
them to read her inmost soul, by showing them the true position of her 
existence, by pointing out to them the actual hardships of body, and the 
still deeper humiliations of the soul, from which the door of her escape 
was even now unclosing; and if she was not wholly successful, she yet 
prevailed upon them to restrain the bitterness of their grief, and, if sorrow 
they must, at least to sorrow in secrecy and silence. Scarcely had she 
completed her attire, and tasted of the consecrated wafer, long ago pro- 
cured from the holy Pius, and treasured for this extremity, when the 
tread of many feet, and a slight clash of weapons in the ante-chamber, 
announced that the hour had arrived. 

Once and again, ere she gave the signal to unclose the door, she em- 
braced each one of her attendants—“ Dear, faithful friends, adieu—-adieu’’"— 
she said—*‘ forever; and now remember !—-remember the last words of 
Mary. Weep not for me, and, if ye love me, shake not my steadfastness, 
which, thanks to him who is the Father and the Friend of the afflicted, 
the fear of death cannot shake, by useless lamentation or abject terror. 
We would die as a martyr, cheerfully—as a queen, nobly! Fare ye well— 
and remember !”—-With an air of royal dignity she seated herself, and 
with her maidens standing around her throne, she bore the mien of a high 
potentate, awaiting the arrival of some proud legation, rather than of a 
captive expecting her summons to the block—‘‘ And now’’—she said as 
she arranged her draperies with dignified serenity—‘“ admit their envoy !”— 

The doors were instantly thrown open as she spoke--the sheriff uttered 
his customary summons, and without a shudder she arose. ‘‘ Lead on,’”’— 
she said—-“‘ we follow thee more joyously than thou, methinks, canst mar- 
shal us'—-Sir Amias Paulet, lend us thine arm; it fits us not, that we 
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proceed even to the death, without some show of courtesy. Maidens— 
bear up our train—and now, sir, we are ready.” 

But a heavier trial than the axe awaited the unhappy sovereign; for as 
she set her foot on the first step of the stairs, Melvil, her faithful steward, 
flung himself at her feet with almost girlish wailings. Friendly and 
familiarly she raised him from the ground. ‘ Nay, sorrow not for me,” 
she said, “‘ true friend, subject for sorrow there is none, unless thou griev- 
est that Mary is set free, that for the captive’s weeds she shall put on 
a robe of immortality, and for a crown of earthly misery a circlet of 
beatitude 

«Alas! alas!—God grant that I may die, rather than look upon the 
damned deed.” — 

“‘ Nay, live, good Melvil, for my sake, live! Commend me to my son, 
and say to him, Mary’s last thoughts on earth were due to France and 
Scotland—her last but these to him! Say that she died, unshaken in her 
faith to God, unswerving in her courage, and confident in her reward. 
Farewell, true servant—take from the lips of Mary the last kiss that 
inortal e’er may taste, and fare thee well forever !”— 

At this moment the Earl of Kent stepped forth, and roughly bade her 
dismiss her women also—‘“ for the present matter lacked other ministers 
than such as these.”” For a moment she condescended to plead that they 
might be suffered to attend her to the last, but when she was again refused, 
her ancient spirit flashed out in every tone, as she cried trumpet-like and 
clear, “ Proud lord, beware !—I too am cousin to your queen—I too am 
sprung from your proud blood of Tudor—I too am an anointed queen. I 
say thou shalt obey, and these shall follow their mistress to the death— 
or by foul violence shalt thou force me thither—Beware! Beware, I say, 
how thou dare do me this dishonor.” 

Her words prevailed—without a shudder she descended—entered the 
fatal hall,—looked with an air of smiling condescension, an air almost of 
pity, on the spectators crowded almost to suffocation, and mounting the 
scaffold stood in proud and abstracted unconcern, while, in the measured 
sounds of a proclamation, the warrant for her death was read beside her elbow. 
The bishop of Peterborough then drew near, and in a loud voice and in- 
flated style, harassed her ears with an oration, which, whatever might 
have been its merits, was at that moment but a barbarous and needless 
outrage. ‘* Trouble not yourself,’ she broke in at length, disgusted with 
his intemperate eloquence, ‘‘trouble not yourself any more about this 
matter; for I was born in this religion, I have lived in this religion, and in 
this religion I am resolved to die.’ Turning resolutely aside, as if 
resolved to hear no further, she knelt apart, fervently prayed, and kissed 
again and again the sculptured emblem which she bore, of Him who died 
to save. As she arose from her orisons, the Earl of Kent, with heartless 
cruelty, her constant and relentless persecutor, burst into low revilings 
against ‘‘that popish trumpery” which she adored. ‘“ Suffer me now,” 
she said, gazing on him with an expression of beautiful resignation that 
might have disarmed the malice of a fiend, “‘ suffer me now to depart in 
peace. I have come here, not to dispute on points of doctrine, but to 
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die!’? Without another word she began to disrobe herself, but once, as 
her maidens hung weeping about her person, she laid her finger on her lips, 
and repeated emphatically the word, ‘‘remember!’’ And once again, as the 
executioner would have lent his aid to remove her upper garments; ‘ good 
friend,” she said, with a smile of ineffable sweetness, “ we will dispense 
with thine assistance. The Queen of Scotland is not wont to be disrobed 
before so many eyes, nor yet by valets, such as thou!’ All was now 
ready—the lovely neck was bared ; the wretch who was to perform the 
deed of blood, grasping the fatal axe ; and the fierce Earl of Kent beating 
the ground with his heel, in savage eagerness! Without a sigh she 
knelt, without a sign of trepidation, a quicker heave of her bosom, or a 
brighter flush of her brow, she laid down her innocent head; and, without 
a struggle or convulsion of her limbs, as the axe flashed, and the life-blood 
spouted into the very countenance of her slayer, did her spirit pass away. 
A general burst of lamentation broke the silence, but, amidst that burst, the 
heavy stride of Kent was heard, as he sprang upon the scaffold, and raised 
the ghastly visage, the eyes yet twinkling and the lips quivering in the 
death struggle! A single voice, the voice of the zealot bishop, cried aloud, 
“ Thus perish all the foes of Queen Elizabeth,” but e’er the response had 
passed the teeth of Kent, a wilder cry rang through the hall. The savage 
yell of a small greyhound, the fond companion of the murdered queen’s 
captivity! Bursting from the attendants who vainly strove to hold her 
back, she dashed, with a quick, wild cry, full at the throat of the aston- 
ished Earl; but e’er he could move a limb, the peril, if peril there were, 
was past. The spirit had been tvo mighty for the little frame. The en- 
ergies of the faithful brute were exhausted, its heart broken, in that death 
spring. It struck the headless body of its mistress as it fell, and, in an 
agony of tenderness, perished while licking the hand that had fed and 
cherished it so long. Wonderful! that when all men had deserted her, a 
brute should be found constant in its pure allegiance! and yet more won- 
derful, that the same blow should have completed the destiny of two rival 
sovereigns !—And yet, so it was!—The same axe gave the death-blow 
to the body of the Scottish, and to the fame of the English queen !—Tue 
SAME STROKB COMPLETED THE SORROWS OF MARY, AND THE INFAMY OF 
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EPIGRAM, 
On hearing a Lady boast of having kept a secret two weeks. 


Mary, with not a little pride, affirms 
She kept a secret two entire weeks,— 
And yet the lady has the use of terms, 
And, like the rest of all her sex, she speaks. 


This is a wonder of imposing length, 
And very hard to solve the mystery— 
Unless it be, that doubting her own strength, 
She locked it up, and threw away the key. 
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So young !—and such illusive smile, 
Suill in thy face so brightly dwells,— 

I scarce can think, a heart of guile, 
Within so fair a covering swells :— 

Yet transient are all dreams of earth, 

They die while yet in bloom or birth, 
And so thy fortune tells— 

And sad the story, deep the pain, 

That brings the lost, not back again. 


Not so my thought, when young and bnght 
Thy hope was like thy cheek ; 

A something of the heaven’s own light, 
Which words could never speak. 

Then did I sink thy willing slave, 

My heart, and each affection gave, 
Nor deem’d the service weak— 

Nor had a wish to break the twine, 

That bound thy maiden heart with mine. 


Who could have deem’d in early years, 
When all of life was bright, 

So sweet a joy should turn to tears, 
Such sunbeams set in night! 

Thy promise to a parent’s eye, 

To youthful love then lingering nigh— 
And then, so foul a blight— 

So dread a change—so dark a gloom 

O’erspreading brightness, beauty, bloom ! 


IV. 


There’s no reproach that I can speak, 
I love thee still too well— 
And, of the sorrow on my cheek, 
I do not shame to tell— 
And, when I weep, ’tis thy decay, 
That makes the tear drop find its way,— 
If thou had’st never fell, 
There should not one emotion rise, 
To bring such weakness to my eyes. 
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v. 


And thou can’st smile—and does thy art, ie 
So readily subdue 

The noble feeling at thy heart, 
If still that heart be true ?— 

If not, to all its nature, dead, 

It still may bleed as mine has bled— 
For that it still must view— 

And, spite of smiles upon thy cheek, 

Stull feel the pang it dare not speak. 


VI. 


Yes, when thou leav’st the garish sun 
And in thy chamber lone— 

The crowd withdrawn—the revel done, 
Strong lights and music flown— 

When all that might have kindly wrought, 

A refuge from thy truer thought, 
Is from thy presence gone, 

How will the fearful memory rise 

In terror to thy guilty eyes, 


Vil. 


And thou wilt shade thy pallid look, 
And many a tear shall fall, 
When to thy soul, the dread rebuke, 
It utters, shall appal ! 
When, all unbidden, on thy sense, 
Shall rise the stern intelligence 
And teach thy spirit all! 
And tell thee, all, thou guilty one! 
The love thou’st lost, the wrong thou’st done. 


Vul. 


What, in that hour of dread survey, 
Shall for the past atone, 

And take the deep reproach away, 
Love lost, and friendship flown— 

The forfeit of the fatal time, 

When won away to heedless crime, ’ 
In life thou stood’st alone— 

And those who glad for thee had died, 

Shrink back, all sadly, from thy side. 


IX. 


The joys—if joys they be—which now, 
Thou darest not well resign, 

Ere thou hast lost thy beauty’s glow, 
Will all have ceased to shine— 

*T were then a solace for the heart, 
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To feel that shame was not its part — 
That solace is not thine — 

Thy every look upon the past, 

Will rouse a gorgon’s head to blast. 


X. 


And thus, in vices gay abode, 
With vultures at thy breast, 
Remorse, with unrelenting goad, 
That will not let thee rest; 
And memory, telling, day by day, 
The joy that thou hast thrown away, 
Refusing to be blest — 
What hope, what gentle hope, may rise, 
Of future promise to thine eyes. 


xl. 


Ah, me, could I but yet restore, 
The bloom unto the flown, 
And place thee as thou wert before, 
The bud that made the sown — 
And hear thy warm and gentle lays 
As often heard in other days, 
Throughout the evening hour, — 
Thou still should’st smile with gentle reign, 
Though I should never smile again. 


XH. 


That song, which breathed in virtue’s name, 
Had roused each feeling heart, 

Must yieid its plant notes to shame, 
W hose minister thou art. 

Yet, with a note that seems of heaven, 

Its strains are all so sweetly given - 
Vice triumphs there in part — 

And wins a sanction even for crime, 

When deck’d in features so sublime. 


| spoke to curse — | came to breathe, 
A deadly malison, 

For thou hast doom’d my heart to writhe, 
For what thine own has done — 

Yet, when the word 1s on my tongue, 

My spirit seems at once unstrung, 
And seeks the task to shun — 

The doom that justice would declare, 

J fondly ope my breast to share. 


XIV. 


Ob, could I win thee now to weep 
Thy folly and thy shame, 
49 
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All should within this bosom sleep, 

Except its early flame — 
And now — though al) around condemn, — 
I will not, cannot, join with them ; 

Too dear is still thy name — 
And many a memory shines too bright, 
To leave thee to the common blight. 


Farewell, too well beloved, farewell— 
The glories of the earth, 
Since, in thy form, their richest fell, 
To me are little worth — 
Thou stand’st alone in memory’s waste, 
Still bright, although with clouds o’ercast — 
While gloom is at my hearth — 
And round my door, the withered vine, 
Deplores thy fate —- resembles mine Linus. 


THE HAUNTED HOF. 


CONCLUSION. 


THE distress of old Weinbrenner and his niece appeared to awaken nosmall 
portion of sympathy, and procured for them numerous visits from all classes 
of the inhabitants, limited, be it observed however, to the duration of day- 
light, for none seemed inclined to assume the risk of an encounter with 
the ghost or demon by whom the hof was supposed to be infested, during 
the dark hours. But of all who came with offers of aid or of consolation, 
there was none so attentive as Major McDermot; and the trouble which 
now overhung the fortunes of honest old Conrad Weinbrenner and his 
frank-hearted niece, seemed to have the double effect of taking away from 
his manner all that was forward and disagreeable, and from her mind all 
feeling of doubt and disinclination. In fact, nothing could be more kind 
or respectful than his deportment ; and, backed as it was by the utmost at- 
tention, solicitude, and actual service, it soon won the liveliest gratitude, 
and a degree of confidence, such as is not often found existing even be- 
tween those nearest in blood. He was Gertrude’s adviser, assistant, com- 
panion, and comforter; and she felt exactly as though she had known him 
from childhood up, and leaned upon him in her trouble, as on a very affec- 
tionate elder brother. Nearly the whole of his time was passed at the 
Haunted Hof, and there is little doubt that before many days he would 
have made up his mind to defy the powers of darkness and establish him- 
self once more under the sick man’s roof, had not a new and quite unex- 
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pected event interposed, the result of which was a complete change in the 
state of affairs to all the parties concerned. This was no less than the 
abrupt disappearance of Jacob Verbacher, not merely from Weinbrenner’s 
house, but from the village. It took place the morning after a long con- 
versation between him and Gertrude, held in the dusk of the evening, at 
one end of the long piazza or stoep of which mention has already been 
made ; the particulars of this conversation have never been made public, 
but a portion of it accidentally came to the ears of one person, not alto- 
gether an unconcerned party; and this was Major McDermot. It hap- 
pened in this wise. The Major had passed the whole day at the hof, 
partly in comforting Gertrude, and partly in Weinbrenner’s room, where 
the old man still kept his bed, much broken down both in body and mind ; 
Gertrude too had been with her uncle ever since dinner, and the three had 
been joined at tea-time by the schoolmaster, at the sick man’s request. 
Very soon after the meal was ended, Verbacher left the room, having, no 
doubt, first conveyed to Gertrude some token or signal unnoticed or not 
understood by the other two, for in the course of a few minutes after his 
exit, she too withdrew on some plausible pretext of housewifery; and 
after the lapse of more than two hours, both were still absent. Whether 
the Major suspected their occupation or not, is a fact only known to him- 
self; but if he did, it was clearly none of his business to pry into their 
movements, and he staid very contentedly with the old man, winning hit 
after hit at backgammon, sipping his brandy and water, and apparently 
troubling his head no more about Gertrude and her whereabouts, than if 
no such person were in existence. It chanced, however, that in pro- 
cess of time the decanter became exhausted; and, as Weinbrenner could 
not go for a fresh supply, Gertrude was not at hand, and the only two ser- 
vants left in the hof were timid about venturing out of the kitchen at 
night, the shortest and least troublesome plan was for the Major to go in 
quest of the liquid in person. On his way to the cellar he had to pass by 
a window, just over the end of the stoep; this window was open, and an 
undefinable impulse prompted him, as he went by, to stop for a moment 
and look out into the clear moonlight. His eye was caught, as he did so, 
by the figures of two persons directly beneath him, a male and a female, in 
cloge and earnest discourse ; and although his character of an unintentional 
eaves-dropper was maintained scarcely a moment, yet the brief interval 
was enough to disclose to him that the speakers were Gertrude and the 
schoolmaster, and to convey to his ears a few words of what passed be- 
tween thein ; and those pregnant with meaning, although, perhaps no one 
but himself could have drawn from them any definite import. The words 
were spoken by Verbacher, and were simply these; ‘I grieve, but I do 
not despair yet; you see that if it had not been for him, my plan would 
have succeeded, and I must follow him up’’—whatever came next was 
lost to the Major, for by this time he was on his way to the cellar again ; 
but, whether his understanding of what he had heard was correct or not, 
he had no difficulty in building upon this disjointed fragment, a very in- 
genious edifice of conjecture, aided somewhat perhaps by the fact that the 
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words seemed to be spoken with an excited if not angry feeling, and as if 
in reply to something firmly insisted on by the maiden. 

The Major said nothing of what he had heard, either to Weinbrenner or 
Gertrude, when she soon after returned to her uncle’s apartment, but went 
on playing, sipping, and chatting with his usual fluency and good humor, 
until something past ten o’clock; and then betook himself to his own 
quarters, apparently gay and careless as ever, but in fact with a head full 
of thoughts of very mixed character. 

The next morning he was at the hof before breakfast, and joined in 
Weinbrenner’s expressions of surprise at the absence of Verbacher, when 
that personage was reported missing, with great apparent sincerity, 
although if the truth had been told, he would have been found not 
altogether so much astonished as he pretended. Gertrude was sad and 
dispirited ; and this too the Major fancied he understood. After breakfast 
he sat and chatted a while with the patient, and having at length wrought 
him into comparative cheerfulness and good spirits, marched down stairs 
into the housekeeper’s room, as the tasteful little apartment was called 
which Gertrude claimed as her own undisputed domain; she was there, 
not knitting after the fashion of all German women, both old and young, 
but sitting with a disconsolate air at the window, her eyes fixed on the top 
of a cherry tree covered with blossoms, but evidently thinking neither of 
them nor of the fruit of which they gave promise ; one not a quarter so 
well versed in the ways of a woman’s mind, might have seen at the first 
glance, that Gertrude’s thoughts were of something much more important 
and painful, than could exist in any visible object around her. 

“ Gertrude,” said the Major, ‘‘do you believe me your friend ?” 

A sad smile and a hand frankly extended to meet his cordial grasp, were 
the only reply. The Major seated himself at her side. 

‘‘ Gertrude,” he began again, ‘‘you know that I am a man of few 
words”—Gertrude smiled and leoked rather incredulous—“ that whatever 
I say, I mean, and have no taste for nonsense of any kind, either in 
speech or action ;” here the Major began to feel awkward, man of the 
world as he was, but he rallied his courage and went on; “I say, Gertrude, 
you know that I am always in earnest—and serious—and straight-forward 
—and I came this morning for the express purpose—that is, intending— 
I mean, to propose—I think your uncle is better this morning, Gertrude.” 

The maiden had fixed her bright eyes intently upon his face as he went 
on with his speech, which perhaps was the cause of its incoherence and 
whimsical termination; and when it was ended, she laughed outright. 
But she soon resumed her gravity, and replied frankly, “I think he is 
Major, and I feel really grateful to you as the cause ; for I know perfectly 
well that it is mainly to be ascribed to your kindness and constant 
attention.” 

‘“* Nonsense, Gertrude,” said the Major; ‘there’s nothing the matter 
with him but the blue devils, and they’ll go off of themselves after a 
while ; especially when one has such pretty, rosy-cheeked, neat-handed 
nurse as you. I should like to be ill myself, if T could have you at my pil- 
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low from morning till night. Gertrude, I’m coming to the point now. 
Tell me, what is it between you and Verbacher ?”’ 

Gertrude blushed crimson at this unexpected query, and looked hard at 

the large bright tulips wrought in the hearth-rug; but the Major waited in 
vain for an answer. 
_ “T wish you would be frank with me, Gertrude,” he continued, “ and 
answer me three or four questions, or at least two. It will be all the bet- 
ter for you, believe me, and perhaps for me too. Will you, Gertrude?’ 
‘* Major,”’ said the poor girl, looking him steadily in the face and again 
offering her hand, “I believe that you are kind and honorable, and a true 
friend to me; I am in trouble, and I wii/ trust you, come of it what may. 
I will reply honestly to your questions, if they be such as you ought to ask, 
and I to answer; and if they are not,—But no; { have confidence in you, 
and now then, speak on.” 

“You are a good girl,” replied the Major, “ and if I deal not fairly with 


you, never trust to a soldier’s honor again. And now for my questions : 


I suppose I must not ask what you know or suspect as to the truth of the 
foolish story about the ghost.’ Gertrude shook her head. “ Well, no 
matter about that; how it has got abroad is more than I can imagine, for 
{ never whispered a word of it to any one but the Dominie, and I know 
that he has said nothing about it. There is some little truth in it, so far 
as I am concerned, and I suspect that you could explain; but, as I said 
before, I do’nt stand upon that. I shall find it all out before long, never 
fear, and if the ghost was a living man, I shall know how to pay him for 
all. Now Gertrude, for one of my queries; and once for all, let me beg 
of you to speak frankly. I shall not be offended. Do you like me, 
Gertrude 

“Yes, Major; you have my gratitude and my very sincere esteem.” 

“] thought ag much ; but do you like me well enough to take me for a 
husband! If you do, here is a hand heartily at your service.” 

Gertrude burst into tears. 

“ That’s enough, my good girl,”’ said the Major; “‘ you would, I suppose 
it means, but that you happen to like somebody else better. Is it not so?” 
Gertrude sobbed, wiped ber eves, and with a very slight bend of the head, 
assented. 

The Major continued ; “‘ And that somebody else is either Verbacher, 
or young Olzenbach, who went off some time ago; I suppose J must not 
ask which of the two?” 

Another assenting gesture. 

“And if Olzenbach were to appear, your uncle is no more likely to 
give his consent now, than he was twelve months ago ’”’ 

‘*T am afraid the prospect is no better,” sighed Gertrude. 

“The Major rubbed his forehead in silence, with one finger; apparently 
lost in deep thought. This lasted four or five minutes ; then starting up, he 
exclaimed, ‘‘ One question more, Gertrude ; you saw Verbacher last night, 
after dark ; you knew that he was going away; you parted with mutual! 
dissatisfaction. Wéill you tell me what was the cause of your disa- 
greement 

Gertrude, started, turned pale, blushed and trembled. 
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**[ do not wish you to tell me any thing that may compromise either 
you or him; I want no particulars. Do you understand, Gertrude? The 
least explicit terms in which you can give me the information ask, will 
answer my purpose. I do not wish to pry into any secret between you 
and the schoolmaster; all I want is to know whether your quarre]”— 
Gertrude shook her head—‘‘ well, then, your misunderstanding, difference, 
whatever you please to call it, arose out of any act of yours.” _ 

** No,” said the maiden ;”’ ‘‘it was because—because I would not agree 
to something he wanted to do’’— 

“That is enough, Gertrude,” answered the Major; “‘and now be of 
good heart; if f am not much deceived, I can help you out of your 
troubles ; stay where you are for an hour, and have dinner ready for me at 
two o’clock, and plenty of brandy punch.” 

From Gertrude the Major went instantly to the apartment of old Conrad, 
and remained there for nearly an hour, in close conversation ; but the par- 
ticulars of their discourse have never transpired, nor, perhaps, is a 
knowledge of them important or necessary. From thence he betook him- 
self to the Allee Saal, and reinained shut up in his own room until near 
dinner time, but not alone or inactive. On his way home, he had called 
on the Dominie, and that reverend person had followed him almost 
immediately ; the subject and purpose of their interview, will be disclosed 
by its result. 

At the appointed time Major McDermot appeared at the dinner-table, on 
which were displayed the fruits and the proof of Gertrude’s attention to his 
request. It is possible that his mind was engaged upon matters of high 
importance ; but if such were the case, neither his appetite nor his manner 
betrayed any token of what was passing within. He did ample justice to all 
the good things provided, solid as well as fluid, and found time withal, to 
administer many a cheering word to his hostess, upon whom his efforts at 
the administration of comfort and hope were not thrown away. In some- 
thing more than an hour, the téte-a-téte meal was ended, and the parties 
adjourned to Weinbrenner’s room, not forgetting the punch, where the rest 
of the day was consumed, by the men at back-gammmon, and by Gertrude 
in knitting and meditation. 

The courteous reader who has followed so far the windings of this 
inartificial, and, it is to be feared, not very amusing narrative, will be 
kind enough, now, to imagine himself an invisible witness of scenes and 
events in which the thread of the tale is to be unwound to itsclose. The 
place is a large lofty room, in the other principal hof of the village of 
Langen-Schwalbach, of which he has more than once heard by its dis- 
tinctive name of the Allee Saal. The time is not far from midnight, and 
the moon and stars being obscured by thick clouds, darkness broods over 
the objects within the chamber. The chief of these is a bed, within which 
reposes the form of a man whose measured and heavy breathing seems to 
announce that deep sleep is upon him. Three doors might be perceived, 
if there were light enough, one at each of two sides of the room, and the 
third near a corner, the last opening to a closet or wardrobe, within 
which are suspended various articles of apparel, made to adorn or comfort 
the person of Major McDermot ; for the apartment in question is his, during 
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his residence under the roof of the Herr Olzenbach. ‘Throughout the whole 
building there is no light to be seen, and from the prevailing stillness, 
there can be no room to doubt that all the occupants of the hof have long 
since betaken themselves to their slumbers. 

The sleeper starts from his recumbent posture, with a sadden movement, 
as rapid as that of a bird cleaving its way through the air, but in silence ; 
and, in another moment, sinks back again to his pillow under the impulse 
of a powerful hand laid on his throat, not with a grasp, but merely a strong 
downward pressure ; and a voice whispers into his ear, “ Lie still, speak 
not, if you would save your life. My dagger is at your breast, but my 
purpose is not your destruction. Be silent and listen.” 

The person thus strangely addressed lay perfectly still; the hand was 
withdrawn from his throat, but instantly placed on his breast, where it 
rested, not painfully, yet with sufficient force to make it difficult for him to 
move without a violent effort ; and the voice then continued— 

“Stranger, your life is at my control; the least attempt at alarm or 
resistance, and it must be sacrificed to my own safety ; obey me and you 
go unharmed ; but obeyed I must be, though at the price of your blood. 
Once more let me warn you against idle resistance ; the least motion, a 
single word, except in answer to what I require, and that in a whisper, 
ensures your death instantly; you are here at my mercy, and the means of 
escape are ready and sure. Now answer, but mark me, in the lowest tone 
of your voice ; are you ready to hear and fulfil my commands ?” 

The reply was given, as may be supposed, in a whisper ; “‘ What do you 
require of me?” 

“That you leave this place ere another sun has gone down; swear to 
do it, by all that you hold sacred; pledge me your honor that you will 
depart at once, now, and never return.” 

Fearful as was the conjuncture, the occupant of the bed ventured to ask 
in the same cautious tones, the reason of this demand. 

“Jt matters not,”’ was the reply; ‘‘ yet you shall know, since you wish 
it ; your presence has counteracted my plans, defeated my hopes, wrought 
sorrow and suffering upon those I love best, and driven me to despair ; but 
for you the dearest wish of my life would now be attained, and Gertrude 
of the Goldene Kette, whom I have leved for years, have made me blest 
with her hand, as long since with her love. A cloud came between us; 
but that would soon have been swept away but for you. While you 
remain I am wretched—swear to begone.—WiAill you swear ?”’ 

Ere there was time to reply, the room was flooded with light from the 
closet, the door of which was suddenly thrown open, and the intruder, 
almost before he could turn, was firmly grasped in the vigorous arms of 
Major McDermot. 

Taken, as he was, perfectly by surprise, the midnight visitant of the 
chamber struggled fearfully to escape, exerting the utmost energies of @ 
frame naturally athletic, and whose youthful vigor had been wrought up 
by training and exercise to a degree of strength that seemed to his antag- 
onist almost superhuman. No word was spoken by either, nor was any 
attempt made to inflict injury ; the effort was simply on one side to break 
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free from the strong grasp of the soldier, and on the other to frustrate this 
purpose ; and it is not improbable that it would have been ultimately 
accomplished, had it not been for the interposition of him who had lain 
in the bed, and received there the somewhat alarming discourse which 
was clearly designed for a very different personage. This individual, in 
whom the reader will probably be at no loss to discover the reverend gen- 
tleman more than once spoken of, had, with all possible speed, disengaged 
himself from the bed-clothes, and grasped the right hand of the stranger, 
in which gleamed a dagger ; a measure of which the immediate issue was 
rather unfortunate, for, in the desperate effort to which the unknown was 
excited by this unexpected attack, the weapon was accidentally plunged 
into the side of his first assailant. The effect was an instantaneous change 
in the position of all the parties; the Major, feeling himself wounded, re- 
laxed his hold, and, after standing a moment or two, walked deliberately 
to the bed, from which he was distant hardly a couple of paces, and seated 
himself on its edge, with his hands pressed on the wound ; the dagger fell 
to the ground; he, in whose hand it had received its unfortunate impulse, 
although nothing existed now to prevent the escape for which he had 
struggled so fiercely, stood pale and motionless, with his eyes fixed upon 
him whom he had injured, perhaps slain; and the Dominie, equally terri- 
fied, and bereft for the moment of all presence of mind, did nothing but 
wring his hands, and exclaim, over and over again, ‘‘ Oh, Frederich, what 
have you done?” 

It has been said that Major McDermot was brave, both by nature and 
habit ; and the proof was not wanting, even in this unpleasant state of 
affairs. In less time than has been consumed in describing the accident» 
he had gathered his thoughts together ; and he now, with ready and even 
cheerful alacrity, addressed himself to the performance of what the 
occasion required. 

‘Come, Dominie,” he began, don’t be frightened out of your wits ; and 
you, young man, get your senses about you, and do’nt look as though you 
were holding a téte-a-téte with your grandmother's ghost. I suspect your 
butter-knife there has done me but little serious harm, if any at all; there’s 
no hole either in heart or lungs, and so long as you let them alone, there’s 
not much to fear from a bit of cold iron like that. Get the light out of 
the closet, and you, Dominie, come and look at my ribs, and let’s see if 
we ca’nt patch up this little affair without giving the surgeon a fee.” 

His words, and the confident, cheerful tone in which they were spoken, 
had the intended effect ; the young man went for the lamp, and returning 
instantly, he and the Dominie helped the major off with his coat and vest, 
and laid bare the wound. It proved to be not very alarming, but still not 
altogether so mere a trifle as might be; and the Dominie, who had a 
wholesome antipathy to all sorts of cuts and gashes, more especially such 
as, from their direction, might be supposed to exceed in depth rather than 
outward dimensions, proposed to call up a servant and send for the doctor. 
But the major scouted the very idea; swore he could cure fifty such 
paltry scratches at no greater cost than a florin’s worth of adhesive plas- 
ter; and that there would be no use in disturbing the slumbers of any - 
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medical man, inasmuch as the wound would certainly heal of itself before 
he could get ready a bandage, secundum artem. ‘Get a handkerchief, 
Dominie,” he continued, ‘‘ out of the top drawer of the wardrobe—a 
white one—double it up, two or three times ; sprinkle some brandy over 
it just to put an end to the bleeding; lay it upon the place, and fasten it 
down with one of my neckcloths. When you have done that, there’ll be 
no need of a second dressing, or I have no skill in surgery.” 

These directions were promptly complied with, and the patient declar- 
ing that he felt himself quite well already, insisted that nothing more 
should be said of his hurt, and that it was time, now, to look after matters 
of much greater importance. ‘And first of all,’’ he continued, “ this 
strong-backed young fellow is Master Frederich Olzenbach, I suppose ; 
strong enough for an Irish chairman, and if all be as 1 strongly suspect, 
much such another for wisdom. But no matter for that just now; the 
question is, how we are to save him out of the pretty scrape he has con- 
trived to get into.” 

So far the major had held out exceedingly well; but now he began to 
look very pale, and in a few minutes more, he was obliged to confess that 
he felt weak and a little faint, and to lie down on the bed, upon which he 
had still remained sitting. The Dominie gave him some water, and Frede- 
rich started up, in dreadful alarm, intending to go for the surgeon ; but 
the generous Irishman called him back, before he had made three steps on 
his journey. 

“« Stop, Frederich, stop,” he exclaimed ; ‘‘if I have any claim on your 
obedience, remain where you are. Your hopes and my plans are de- 
stroyed, root and branch, if what has happened to night becomes known 
to a single creature besides ourselves. I shal] do well enough without 
help for an hour or two, at the worst; and although I suppose I must have 
a surgeon, it cannot be here. If I could but contrive to get out of the 
village between this and morning, without making any disturbance—Do- 
minie, you have a horse and a little wagon; suppose you and Frederich 
go, very softly, and harness the beast— 

‘‘T have a caléche with two horses,” interrupted Frederich, “ standing 
al] ready, not fifty vards on the other side of the Stahl-brunnen.” 

“The d—] vou have,” said the major; “‘ nothing could be more lucky ; 
we must both be out of the way for a few days, and all I wanted was just 
this very caléche that you speak of.” 

«« Frederich had better go for it at once, then,” said the Dominie. 

“« No, indeed,” answered the Major: “we should have half the heads in 
the village thrust out of the windows, if wheels were heard rattling along 
the street at this time of night. No, we must go to the horses, and not 
have the horses coming to us.” 

“But how are you to be carried so far’”’ queried the reverend gentle- 
man. “ Frederich is strong-backed enough, | dare say, but your weight, 
and two or three hundred yards, would be rather too much for any thing 
short of a Hercules, and J am afraid that my help would avail but little.” 

“Carried ! who talke of being carried’ J mean to walk ; if need be J 
can lean on Frederich’s arm, you know. Come along, my old friend. 
Prederich, in that closet you'll find « trunk full of linen ; have the kindness 
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to get out five or six shirts, and a few pairs of stockings, and some hand- 
kerchiefs. There, that will do. Lock the trunk, and give me the key. 
I must leave my dog, I suppose. Poor fellow, he’ll kick up a disturbance 
to-morrow at missing me. Now then, pick up your cheese-knife there, 
and let us begone.”’ 

Cautiously and silently they descended the stairs, traversed the long 
passages, and finally succeeded in leaving the house without attracting 
notice. The Major revived at coming into the air, but long before they 
had reached the place where the caléche was in waiting, he was fain to 
avail himself of the aid not only of Frederich, but also of the old clergy- 
man ; and he was in fact rather carried than led, the last twenty or thirty 
yards of the distance. On the way, the young man confessed, being 
thereto interrogated, that the vehicle had been provided, and stationed 
there for the express purpose of bearing away the identical persons who 
were now on the eve of becoming its occupants, to wit, himself and Major 
McDermot ; although, as he said, lie little expected that the conditions of 
their departure would be so totally changed, as, in transferring the motive of 
inclination from him to the Major, and that of necessity from the Major to 
him, had been done by the unforeseen accident of the dagger. In the 
course of another hour, the caléche with its two inmates was several 
miles on its way to Bad-Ems, and the Dominie fast asleep in his own 
widowed bed at the parsonage. 

The last six or eight months had been fertile in incident to the good 
people of Langen-Schwalbach, and their organ of wonder, although not 
then discovered by Dr. Gall, had, within that portion of time, been excited 
more frequently, and to a higher degree of activity, than had ever been 
known before to occur in as many years. But, of all the passages recorded 
in this narrative, none had created so great an excitement as followed the 
sudden and unaccountable disappearance of Major McDermot. The Do- 
minie kept his own counsel, or rather that of the absentee ; and so well had 
measures been taken the night before, aided by good fortune, that not the 
slightest clue was afforded from which even a Vidocq or a Hays could sus- 
pend a conjecture. There could be no doubt that the Major had gone to his 
own room at about ten o’clock, for the porter had been up to get his boots very 
soon after that hour, and found him there, preparing to go to bed in his usual 
manner ; it was clear that he had slept, or at least, been in condition to sleep, 
for the bed was found disarranged, in the morning ; yet his clothes were gone, 
from which it was plainly to be inferred that his evasion had been effected 
deliberately ; while, on the other hand, it was difficult to conceive that he 
had gone of his own accord without taking his dog ; and the poor brute 
gave very sufficient evidence, by his distress and alarm the next day, that 
he was not in the secret. In short, the fact was mysterious in the ex- 
treme ; and the most active measures would undoubtedly have been taken 
to effect a discovery of the how, the when, and the why, if any one could 
have suggested where to make a beginning. 

But there was one upon whom this strange and unexpected event fell with 
a withering influence ; and this was the kind hearted Gertrude. She had 
gone to her rest with a heart much relieved, and risen with hopes renewed. 
Her confidence in the Major’s good-will was unbounded, and his words 
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and manner the day before, had awakened strong expectations of good 
from his interposition in her distresses. These were blasted at once by 
the news of his unaccountable disappearance ; and not the lightest part of 
her grief was the fear that some evil or accident had befallen him, occa- 
sioned, as she was tempted to think, by the fatal influence of her own 
wretched destiny. There were moments when a dreadful suspicion 
flashed through her mind that her lover and he had come in mortal colli- 
sion ; but she strove to banish the thought. Frederich’s plan, whatever 
it was, had not been revealed to her, and she could not, would not believe 
that he had been mad, wicked enough to attempt violence. In fact, she 
was not aware of his having been in the village at all on the previous night, 
although, as the reader no doubt suspects, his existence was no secret to 
her. To sum up all, (for it is time to come to an end,) the poor girl 
worried herself with doubts and fears, till she lost all power to eat or 
sleep, and the next day, took to her bed in a high and dangerous 
fever. The old uncle too, was almost as much affected ; his spirits gave way 
under his troubles, and the people began to fear that an early and sorrow- 
ful death was about to sweep from the earth all that remained of the once 
flourishing family of the Weinbrenners. 

Three days elapsed, and still no tidings were heard of the Major. 
Gertrude grew worse, and the doctor looked very sad every time he came 
out of her room; there was something about her, he told the Dominie, 
that his drugs and simples had no power to reach. The old man was 
dreadfully troubled ; and he had made up his mind to disclose to her all 
that he knew, when a horseman rode up to his door with a letter, which 
he delivered without dismounting, and then galloped away at full speed. 
It was from the Major, and the contents were brief; they merely stated 
that all was going on well, that a day or two more would enable the 
writer to set out on his return, and that Gertrude must be prepared for his 
coming and happiness. As soon as he had read it, the old man hurried 
away to the maiden’s bedside, and when the doctor made his next visit, 
some two or three hours thereafter, he found her decidedly convalescent. 

But little remains to be told ; and that little must be for the most part, 
in explanation. On the seventh day after his disappearance, the Major 
drove up to the door of the Allee Saal, just after dinner-time, in a dash- 
ing barouche, with a companion whose face was concealed by a cloak ; he 
was pale and somewhat less active than usual, but not one atom less cheer- 
ful. Nobody saw him until he alighted; but in something less than five 
minutes, the news of his return were in the mouths and ears of the whole 
population. Next day it was known, or at least told, that Frederich 
Olzenbach had returned; that old Conrad had yielded to sorrow, and ill- 
ness, and Major McDermot’s earnest intreaties ; that Gertrude and Fred- 
erich were to take charge of the Goldene Kette; and that as soon as old 
Conrad got well, there were to be two great dinners to which the whole 
village would be invited; one at the Allee Saal, with Conrad Wein- 
brenner for principal guest, and the other given by him to his ancient 
rival, the senior Herr Olzenbach. 

Conrad recovered in due time; the dinners were eaten; the wedding 
took place, and Major McDermot was groomsman. On the night of the 
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marriage there was a ball, with a grand supper after it, and with the next 
day commenced a new series of weeks, months, and years of happiness 
and prosperity, under the roof of the Haunted Hof. 


L’ENVOIL. 


Inquisitive Reader. Ho there, friend writer! You do’nt mean to say 
you have done! 

Writer. It is even so, my good friend. 

R. But, my dear sir, you have left all your mysteries unexplained. 

W. Well; I hold that mysteries ought to be dealt with like sauces and 
condiments ; every one suit his own taste. I have married my lovers, and 
that, you know, is always a legitimate ending. 

R. My good friend, this will never do; your plot must be cleared up. 
It is nobody’s business but yours, to expiain, and your honor is pledged. 
Besides, how are we to unravel your tangled skeins, if you can’t do it 
yourself? 

W. I only profess to give facts, not to account for them all. But come; 
let us hear what there is so amazingly difficult. It strikes me that if you 
were the writer and I only a reader, I should have no trouble in seeing my 
way. Tel] me what you are anxious to know, and if I do not succeed in 
giving the true explanation, at least it shall be a probable one. 

R. In the first place, then, who was Verbacher ? 

W. Opinions vary as to that point; Major McDermot always insisted 
that he was a real, thorough-bred German fairy ; if not Number Nip him- 
self, at least one of his gang, and his opinion prevails to this day in the 
village. If you object to the supernatural, 1 am perfectly willing that you 
should consider him Frederich in disguise. 

R. If that were the fact, what could his object be? 

W. My friend, you are remarkably dull. Perhaps he was not without 
hope of gaining old Weinbrenner’s favor to such a degree as to win his 
consent, after a while, to the marriage. 

R. True; very true. And in that case, it was he, no doubt, who 
disturbed the Major’s repose ? 

W. Probably. 

R. But how could he manage to do all those things! 

W. There is no evidence that they were done at all. If you remember, 
the account you have read is only the current report of the villagers. 
It is easy to fancy the tale much exaggerated. 

R. But how came it known at all? You say that the Major never 
mentioned the matter to any one save the Dominie. 

W. But the Dominie had a housekeeper, and his library door had a 
key-hole. 

R. Hum! Very true. Two questions more. Did Gertrude know of 
the tricks played on the Major? And what became of that gallant officer? 

W. My dear sir, allow me to recommend a visit to Langen-Schwal- 
bach ; the Major.is still there, at least so far as I know, and probably fond 
of hearing himself talk. I have no manner of doubt that he will resolve all! 
your queries ; and besides, for the sake of your health, you can’t doa 
better thing than drink for a couple of weeks of the water from either or all 
of the three beautiful Brunnens. 
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SUMMER IN THE SOUTH. 


Now brighter grows the summer sun, 

And deeper wears the forests dun, 

And skimming the skies in folds of peace, 
Hang the large volumes of snowy fleece. 

While but glimpses come, as if looking through, 
Like a gentle eye, of the heavenly blue. 

We dream no more of winter’s reign, 

As down we look, on the sunripe grain, 

And see no more, where late he stood, 

King of the snowy solitude. 


Earth bounds with life, and nature reels, 
With the wild joy her spirit feels ; 

And unreproved, the sun now shakes, 

His curls of gold as he smiling breaks 
Through the far deeps, and the denser cloud, 
That would bury him down in a sable shroud. 
His messenger aids of sea and skies, 

He bids, with a single glance arise, 

And forth they go, with each winning grace, 
To woo the earth to his warm embrace. 


They come, they come, with a deepening spell, 
And the tribute things obey them well— 

The bird springs forth to the bending trees, 
And hails with a song the coming breeze ; 

Mid the tangled fen, from the miry brake, 
Slowly creeps forth the copper snake, 

And the lizard’s form, with a sudden rush, 
Shakes the dry leaf, and the withered bush ; 
While with arched neck, and glistening eye, 
The rattle-snake fearlessly winds him by. 


We laugh, we laugh, at old winter’s glance, 
For summer now takes her inheritance ; 

She comes afar, and the glad earth springs, 
Beneath her bright and blessing wings,— 

She breathes upon autumn’s faded home, 

And leaves it all budding with fruit and bloom,— 
She bathes the earth with the gentle show’r, 
She tips the shrub with the gem-like flow’r,— 
She smiles on the forms of men, and they seem, 
Like children blessed with a happy dream ; 

A dream of skies, and of balmy air, 

Rich bowers, and they, the dwellers there, 

And a lengthened life of bloom and youth, 

In the forest home of the sunny south. 
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PSALMO ANTE-LUCANO. 


Surgera la nova Aurora, 
Che le cose 
Ricolora, 
Che le messi 
Rabbiondisce, 
Onde l’anima gioisce, 
E le svela al pellegrino, 
Che Dio loda in suo cammino, 
Rimirando i lieti vulti 
Degli in-fanti, 
Degli adulti, 
Esclamanti:—*“ il Creator 
Benedisse al pio cultor!” 


Surgera la nova Aurora, 

Che le cose 

Ricolora ; 
Che al Settembre i dolci grappoli, 
E i moltiplici pometi, 
Tinge in luce auri-rubinea, 
O in color mill’altri lieti ; 
Che al Novembre il nebuloso 
Manto ingrigia in ch’ei temibile 
Piange sulla sepultura 
Della squallida natura. 


Anche l’uomo in que’di piange 
Il fratel che pit non 2, 
Pur ei sa che per un tempo, 
Per un tempo 
Lo perdé ; 
E il conforta 
La speranza 
Di trovarlo in miglior stanza ; 
E frattanto, 
Col suo pianto, 
Intercede dal Signor, 
Ch’ei sia giudice d’amor. 


Iv. 


Ma qual luce 
Brillar veggio 
Sulla in-culta 
Sepultura 

Della squallida natura ? 
E la stella 
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HYMN BEFORE THE DAWN. 


FROM THE ITALIAN OF SIGNOR PIERO MARONCELLI. 
IMPRISONMENT. 
1. 

Tue young dawn shall arise, 

Earth in its vesture to enfold ; 
In its reviving rays 

The harvests wave in richer gold! 
These lift the soul to praise ; — 

The pilgrim marks them in the opening day, 

And blesses on his way 

Their Maker’s love—while all around, 
On every face the smile is found— 
And hymns of joy their grateful hearts attest-— 
“ Our God the pious husbandman hath blest!” 


The young dawn shall arise, 
To crown with light the earth ; 
And tinge with new and varied dyes, 
Fruits of autumnal birth. 
It bids September’s clustering vine 
With hues of gold and purple shine, 
And drink fresh lustre from its ray :— 
It lightens sad November’s gloom, 
When in his mantle cold and gray, 
He seems to weep o’er sunken nature’s tomb. 


Man, also, in those days of wo, 

Perchance, his parted brother weeps :— 
Knowing that from all eyes below 

Snatched for a time, the lost one sleeps. 
Yet hope breathes comfort to his soul, 

And points where fnends shall meet above ;— 
Meanwhile the tears that mock control 

Implore the righteous Lord of love, 

That he in judgment may His mercy prove. 


But lo! what sudden gleam 
Breaks upon nature’s tomb ” 
Enlivening, with its new born beam, 
Her burial place of gloom? 
Pouring its welcome light 
Upon the withered earth,— 
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Desiata 

b: | Che al vernal solstizio segue ; 

u E di queta 

Mezza-notte, 

ri Vien nel Cielo effigiata, 

a Come vergine che al petto 
Stringe un caro 
Pargolette. 


Vv. 


Dio quel simbolo 
In ciel pose, 
Il di ch’Eva 
Pria cadeva, 
E P infetta 
Stirpe abbietta 
Promettea rigenerar ; 
Com’ogni’anno allo spuntar 
Della vergine che al petto 
Stringe un caro 
Pargoletto, 
Il mortal vede natura 
Rispuntar da sepultura. 


vi. 
Cosi l’angiol della vita 
La traea dal sen del nulla ; 
Ella in-fante, in-avvertita, 
Dorme i sonni 
Della culla, 
Sotto coltrice di neve, 
Che, qual morbida bambagia, 
Dalle nubi 
Dio fioccd 
Ei che povero si fece, 
E la in-fanzia 
Tanto amo. 


Vil, 


Surgera la nova Aurora, 
Che le cose 
Ricolora, 
E alla coltrice benefica 
Faccia candida 
Ella da, 
Perché addicesi 
il candore 
A in-fantil semplicita ; 
Ma un pitt lucido tesoro 
Dalla fronte 
Sua sincera 
A natura 
Versera, 
Quando giunta a primavera 
De’ suoi germi esultera. 


Vill. 


E con I’ ape il rosignol 
Spiegheran di novo il vol, 
Ché d’amor la dis-sopita 
Virtd dolce ai fior li invita ; 
E quei voli, 
Quell’ amor, 
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Brightening December's deep midnight— 
The long sought Sien comes forth ! 
Pictured in heaven’s pure face, 
Appears the Viren biest,* 
Straining, in close embrace, 
The Infant to her breast. 


v. 
God’s hand that glorious sign 

Placed in yon heaven to dwell, 
When first from innocence divine 

Our erring mother fell. 

He promised, with His sovereign grace, 
To raise and bless our guilty race, 

To sin and suffering born ; 
As, in each year’s exulting morn, 
When bearing hope the virgin blest 
Appears, ard strains in close embrace 

The Infant to her breast— 
All nature wakes—and mortal eyes 
Behold her from the grave arise. 

vi. 

Now draws her from death’s bosom first 

The angel of creative will :— 

She, in Ler wintry cradle nursed, 

Of infant life unconscious still, 
Sleeps in the cold and shrouding bed, 
Which God of fleecy snows hath spread. 
God—humbled once to mortal birth, 
Who o’er the infancy of earth, 

His consecrating love hath shed. 


vi. 
The young dawn shall arise, 
Crowning the earth with light, 
While glows more brightly in its smile, 
Emblem of childhood void of guile, 
Earth’s robe of wintry white. 
But cuarged with richer gifts, the beam 
From morning’s radiant brow will gleam, 
When spring with gentle steps shall come 
To rear with joy her flowery home. 


vill. 
The bee, and nightingale of spring 


Will spread anew the exulting wing,— 


Love, sweetly breathing from her bowers, 
Invite them to the awakened flowers— 
* The constellation of Virgo, which makes its appearance first at midnight on the twenty- 


fourth of December, immediately after the winter solstice ,—at which time, it is believed, inci 
pient vegetation commences 
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THE HOURS OF LOVE. 


Frutti, nebbie, 

Nevi, e fior, 
Ciascun parla in suo linguaggio, 
“Santo, santo é il Creator! 


Ma nell’ uom tuo divo raggio 
In-estinto é notte e di ; 

grido 

ell? om 0, 

Dal mio core 
Pria che pré-nuba Aurora 
Con man rosea il bruno vel 
Via togliesse = e sorridesse, 
Maritando terra e ciel. 

Ah! che al figlio 

Del dolore 

Pur sorride 

Tua bonta! 
Indi il povero mio core 
Sempre il giorno anti-verra. 


THE HOURS OF LOVE. 


I. 
At the birth of love, the hours, 
All together, clustering came, 
Girded well with leaves and flow’rs, 
Were their looks, and eyes of flame. 
Round the monarch’s couch they pressed, 
Anxious, each to win and own, 
In his young and budding breast, 
An unrivalled sway alone! 
But so bright and warm each maid, 
Blooming, beautiful and tall, 
That, no choice the god essay’d, 
He was pleased, and kept them all. 


Il. 
’Tis no love, that lives and glows, 
Only with the flow’rs and sun, 
And, begirt with wintr’y snows, 
Finds its heat and passion done. 
Still the same, through all the hours, 
Does my constant spirit turn, 
To the far and“fleeting bow’rs, 
Where thy yourg and bright eyes burn ; 
Through the changing season thus, 
Whatsoe’er the hour may be, 
Love has sway and sun for us, 
J, a heart for him and thee. 
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And every wanderer’s happy flight— 
Fruits—clouds—and snows—and flowrets bright— 
Speak language various, yet the same— 

“ Praise to our great Creator’s name !” 


1X. 


But in man’s breast, oh God! thy light 
Shines still unquenched, by day and night! 
And from this bosom sped, 
The breath of homage shall ascend, 
Each morn, before the youthful day 
Comes smiling on his roseate way, 
The enclosing veil of gloom to rend, 
And earth with heaven to.wed ! 
The son of sorrow—still o’er me 
Thy goodness reigns, with ceaseless sway ; 
And ever shall my hymn to Thee, 
Grateful, anticipate the day! E. F. E. 


THE IDIOT GIRL. 


Sunpay mMoRNING, August, 183—A close and amateur observer of the 
picturesque of nature will perceive that each day like en individual, has 
its own character. Every cloudless morning is beautiful—every Sunday 
morning is quiet—almost every August morning is warm, even here, 
amid the dewy cool hills of Berkshire ; but this Sunday morning is pre- 
éminently still, clear, and so deliciously tempered, that the dyspeptic 
snarler at that most obnoxious of all Heaven’s preparations—the weather 
—cannot complain that this is too hot, or too cool, too damp, or too dry. 
Even the birds who are, as much as the air, “* nature’s charactered liber- 
tines,” seem spell-bound by the spirit of repose, that pervades the atmos- 
phere. I think there is always an interlude of silence in nature’s orches- 
tra about this season—the winged band have played out their part, and 
the more humble autumnal troupe, the katydids, tree-toads, and crickets 
have not yet struck their monitory instruments. There is, as far as man 
is concerned, a poetic solemn stillness in the Sabbath morning of a New 
England village, unbroken by any profane movement. And at this moment 
nature is in harmony with man. Sitting at my half opened blind, J hear 
not a sound, the leaves seem sleeping on their stems—not a shadow flits 
over the greensward. There is a humming bird, thrusting his eager 
head into the flaming cup of a M’Cartney lilly—away he goes without a 
buzz! Even the bees have suspended their flirtation with the hollyhocks 
and they—gaudy and flaunting as factory belles,—are as quiet as their 
neighbors, the clustering, sweet breathed peas. Frolic, too, our social, 
restless terrier—the noisiest of all whelps, who barks at every passer-by— 
howls at every school-bell,—albeit they are rung six times a day,—chimes 
in with the singing to our meals—answers to every urchin’s voice in the 
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village, and when nothing else is stirring, snaps at the flies, and growls 
in his dreams—even Frolic is sitting still on his haunches—his ears 
hanging listlessly down, and his tail,—that little impertinent emblem of 
perpetual motion—motionless. 

The spell is broken—Frolic, a little demon of unrest is himself again, 
ears lifted, and tail wagging. He runs to the gate, and sets up his ques- 
tioning bark. Hark! I hear a reply to it—slowly revolving wheels, and 
feet falling as if they feared to offend the spirit of the morning. It is the 
funeral of the Idiot Girl! Her body, that imperfect stringless instrument, 
is in the little wagon, preceded by some twenty blacks in their gala 
dresses. A funeral is a festival to the blacks ; lighthearted as they are, they 
have a passion for this sombre ceremony. At all other times they affect 
‘‘ good society’’—they have as true an instinct for the ‘‘ genteel” as has 
the vulgar rich city dame. But it matters not from how lowly, or de- 
graded a home, the new tenant of the church-yard is to be borne, our 
colored population make part of the funeral train. But who is that 
next the wagon ?—It can be none other than Tempy, the mother! Who 
could have recognised in ‘‘the customary suit of solemn black,” the 
demi-outlaw—demi-vagrant, who passes each day to and fro from her 
mountain hut to the village, in gypsey attire—a man’s hat, old and torn, 
slouched over her face—her dress compounded of the remnants of men’s 
and women’s garments, carrying on her back, her bag of meal, and mis- 
cellaneous provisions—who would have recognised her in the mourner’s 
decent weeds ! 

Her step and air are truer to these weeds—her heart far truer to them, 
than are those of many who walk in crape and lawn, after the pall of the 
pampered and flattered in life—the soon forgotten in death. Yet our 
mourner is a pauper, following an Idiot Child! 

Poor Tempy has had a rough and somewhat irregular life, but her ma- 
ternal instinct for this Idiot Girl is true, and is, I fear, all that remains 
unmixed of the elements of which she was compounded. Her other 
children, two of them, I see are with her—one a little in advance, and 
the other lagging after—Tempy cannot maintain regularity, even at a 
funeral—her other children have bided the storm and sunshine of 
Tempy’s changeful disposition ; and rather more of storm than sunshine. 
But it must be confessed that poor Tempy has had unparalleled domestic 
trials, in comparison with which the “‘ serpent’s sting’’ of all the Gonerils 
and Regans is venomless, and through them all, this Idiot Child has been 
a sort of charmed thing to her. In all her humors and states, Tempy has 
had the same kind look, the same kind tone, the same kind hand for the 
poor fool. 

Who are those fair young ladies that walk, with measured aiid graceful 
step, behind the mourners, their dresses of the purest white—their Tuscan 
bonnets, French parasols, and Esté shoes, contrasting so strikingly with 
the ill-assorted array of their present associates? They are two friends 
well known in the brilliant drawing-rooms of our land—well beloved in 
the meanest hut in the outskirts of our sequestered village. I doubt not 
but the cheering light of their presence glimmers through the clouds of 
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Tempy’s grief. I see her children, as the procession advances into the 
more populous part of the village, stealing a glance behind, and then look- 
ing around them with an indescribable complacency, as if they felt them- 
selves beaming with a reflected lustre. 

Ah, human nature, thou art true to thyself! Let not those who adorn 
the funeral rites of the great with a prolonged train of coaches, and all 
the pomp and pageantry of mourning, smile disdainfully at the simple 
pride of our rustics. Smile they may, for who can help it, at the figure 
that closes this procession. Jem Blee, the dandy black of the village, 
mounted on the colonel’s favorite riding horse, a few and but a few shades 
blacker than Jem—an animal of fine points, and practised paces,—and 
Jem displays them all, now galloping in advance of the procession— 
then curvetting till the train reaches him, then walking the horse with 
curbed neck and lofty tread to the rear—then again advancing en échélon. 
Bonaparte reviewing his troops on the Champ de Mars, was not prouder 
than is Jem at this moment—and perhaps if their nature were analysed, 
it might be demonstrated that they were not compounded of very different 
elements. 

The above was not written with the expectation that it would be 
honored with publication.. To give it some value, we subjoin the follow- 
ing particulars which were subsequently obtained. Some five years be- 
fore the funeral we have described, an event had occurred in the village 
that caused a considerable sensation throughout the country, and was 
accompanied by sufficient mystery to sustain curiosity for a long time. 
There was a man living among us by the name Russell Barton, a “ hard 
favored,” active, energetic fellow, of vulgar tastes and tyrannical passions. 
This man, by hitting on a new species of trade, suddenly became, if not 
rich, far richer than his neighbors, and having nothing in himself to call 
forth their good affections—he became an object of envy and general 
aversion. Money as well as knowledge is power; and Barton, with his 
newly acquired potentiality, had a marvellous knack of exciting ill-will; 
of making the bad worse, and calling forth evil passions where they were 
never before known to exist. While he was making a desert around him 
of all that is best worth cultivating in this world, his outward condition 
flourished, like the green bay tree of the wicked. He bought land, built 
the most showy house in the town, filled it with gaudy city furniture, and 
was just, to use his own phrase, “beginning to enjoy life,’? when in a 
single hour of a hot summer’s night, his fine house, and all the goods and 
chattels it contained, with his youngest child were consumed to ashes. 
The flames had burst forth from a part of the house where there had been 
neither fire nor candle for weeks—and at a late hour, the village doctor, 
returning from a professional visit, had seen a person come from Barton’s 
premises. These circumstances at once led to the rational conclusion, 
that the fire was the work of an incendiary. A very general interest was 
excited to discover the criminal ; not that much sympathy was felt with 
Barton for the loss of his fine house, for it is only those who use their 
prosperity well, and with a religious sense of their stewardship, that find 
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others to feel for their losses ; and from such, we believe, will seldom be 
heard the commonplace complaint of the ‘ coldness,” “inconstancy,” 
and “ ingratitude’’ of “the world.” But if there were few that mourned 
over the ruins of Barton’s house, many hearts were touched by the cruel 
death of his child, and loud and general were the maledictions on the 
wretch, who, to gratify his revenge, could expose human life to so fright- 
ful a termination ; and who among the peaceable inhabitants of our orderly 
community could this be? Few were liable to suspicion. Barton’s sus- 
picions, and they were at first uttered in dark surmises, fell on a neighbor, 
one Farley, with whom he had cherished a feud of many years’ standing. 
This man had a bitter sense of wrong, and a determined spirit. He was 
suspected not to hold the soundest principles, in religion—and though he 
had never been known to violate the laws of his country, there were many 
who in their secret hearts feared that, incited by Barton’s reiterated in- 
juries, he had done the guilty deed. This opinion, not intentionally 
expressed, escaped like insensible perspiration. Barton consulted a 
fortune-teller in a distant place, and the oracle’s ambiguities admitted of 
an appucation to the suspected man. Then came a confirmation as strong 
to Barton, as “ proof of holy writ.” A person declared that he had heard 
Farley say when the last nail was driven into Barton’s house, that he 
‘guessed that house would not stand long.”” The guess had become 
more than prophecy—the declaration of malice prepense. What Barton 
had whispered in private, he began to speak out in public, and suspicion 
with many, ripened into belief. Farley was well apprised of Barton’s 
accusations—he saw distrustful glances directed towards him from many 
whom he knew not to be ill-disposed—he became downcast, and talked of 
“moving to the west.” This seemed to Barton a confession. Farley 
was arrested and tried before a magistrate ; but the evidence was pro- 
nounced totally inadequate to justify a committal, and Barton was com- 
pelled to feel that what would turn the scales of prejudice, had very little 
weight in the true balance of justice. 

The next person suspected was the son of a man of unthrifty habits, 
whose cattle, found trespassing on Barton’s premises, had repeatedly 
been pounded without the usual previous forms of courtesy between neigh- 
bors. The lad had been caught by Barton in the act of purloining his 
pears. He had been punished with the utmost rigor of the law, ‘‘in such 
cases made and provided ;”’ and he had been heard, in the overflowing of 
his resentment, to say, that “ he wished he coufd see Barton and all that 
belonged to him dead and buried !” 

The unlucky boy had his turn before the magistrate, and though the 
Doctor in his testimony admitted that he “ rather was of opinion the per- 
person he saw was a boy,” he too was dismissed without committal. 

The next person on whom Barton’s suspicions lighted, was a man by 
the name of Jo’ Ray. Ray had passed off a five dollar counterfeit note 
upon Barton, and Barton, suspecting the man to be dishonest, and having 
a particular fancy for ferretting out crime, pursued the subject till he proved 
Ray guilty of a state prison offence—and to the state prison he was sent, 
swearing, that if ever he came out, he would be revenged on Barton. 
Ray completed his term of imprisonment a few weeks before the fire, but 
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as nobody cared to know what course he would pursue on leaving the 
prison, he had not been observed. His fellow prisoners had heard him 
say he meant to go to sea, and as he could be traced no farther than 
Boston, it was concluded he had gone tosea. Here inquiry ended. Bar- 
ton was ashamed of his baffled suspicions. ‘I'he public became tired of 
the subject, and it died away, and was buried in the common oblivion of 
past events. 

We now return to the day of the funeral—Tempy was a sort of 
pensioner of the ladies we have mentioned. They had befriended her 
through good and evil report—more of evil than good !—not for her worth, 
but for her wants. Tempy had still a capacity—has not every human 
being ’—of feeling pure kindness. She loved and honored her bene- 
factresses, and cherished a sentiment of loyalty to them. When the 
friends, after a two miles’ walk, for the most part through a path so rugged 
and wild that but for the sound of the church-going bell, that came up from 
the village, they might have fancied themselves in the unbroken solitude of 
a new country, arrived at Tempy’s hut on the mountain-side, she met them 
at the door, and bursting into a flood of tears, exclaimed “ Lizzy! Fanny! 
—this is a comfort !” 

When Tempy was sober—alas! she was no member of the Temperance 
Society !—she was accustomed to address her favorites with the prefix of 
Miss, but when, from any cause, she lost her self-possession, she relapsed 
into the familiarity with which al) children in New-England, whatever 
their condition may be, are treated by their superiors in age. After her 
agitation had subsided, she noticed the black ribbon on the girls’ hats, 
and this called forth a fresh flood of grateful tears. ‘‘Some people,” 
she said ‘“‘talked as if Letty was not a human creater—she had sent to 
Squire Smith’s wife to beg an old crape bonnet, she had lots of them, for 
Mrs. Smith wore mourning for every body, but she had sent back word it 
was not worthwhile to go into mourning for Letty—but Lizzy and Fanny 
knew what went to poor folks’ hearts !” 

We would mention, en passant, that one of the young ladies is 
scrupulous on the subject of mourning, and does not wear it on the pre- 
scribed occasions. 

The friends had gone to Tempy’s at an early hour to avail themselves 
of the cool of the morning, and they had stil] some time on their hands 
before the funeral. They proposed going out, and waiting in the 
sweet shady wood on the acclivity behind the hut, but they were pre- 
vented by Tempy’s remonstrances. ‘Oh, don’t go out of my sight,” said 
she, ‘‘ you somehow keep my feelings down! Deacon Brown has talked 
to me, and widow Seaman—but talking can’t do it—knowing that them that 
has a feeling for me is near me, does me more good than al] their talking. 
They tel] me ‘ we are al] in the hands of the Lord’—I knew that before— 
They tel] me ‘ Letty is better off where she has gone to’—the Lord be 
thanked, I know that too !—but am I better off!—I tell you, gals, she was 
the one thing on arth I loved!”—She went to the coffin, and, as she 
she proceeded, her tears fel! like rain on the face of the dead child. 
“She was the one thing that I never spoke a cross word to—how could J? 
—She loved me—Qh ! it is hard parting !—She was always here—always, 
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when I came home, in snow, rain, or hail, she sit on the door-step waiting 
for me, and, the minute I came round by the ivy-bush, she would cry out 
‘mammy !’ the only word she could speak plain—and then, when I was a 
little as I should not be, when I came to myself she was lying by me 
stroking my cheek—its hard parting!—And she such a poor afflicted 
creature—and to think how she came by it!’—Some intolerable idea 
seemed preying upon Tempy. She cried violently, then walked about the 
hut, unsettled every thing, tried in vain to settle it again—then, turning to 
the children who were staring from her to the ladies, she bade them “ clear 
out!” and giving them a push out of the door, she closed it after them, 
and turning to her friends said, ‘‘I must tell it, or I shall burst * 

“Tell what, Tempy!” asked Frances and Elizabeth in a breath, and 
intimating, by the alarmed expression of their faces, that both had come to 
the conclusion that Tempy’s wits were unsettled by her grief. 

‘¢Oh, it’s an awful story to tell !—but tell it I must, for I can’t bear it no 
longer.” The friends drew close to each other and listened in breathless 
expectation, for they now perceived by Tempy’s knit brows and quivering 
lips that there was indeed an awful story in the case. ‘ Do you remem- 
ber,” she continued, looking around to assure herself that none but they 
heard her, “any thing about Jo’ Ray?’ They had a faint remembrance 
of his name having been associated with the burning of Barton’s house, 
but they were children then, and the slight impression made at the time 
was nearly effaced. Tempy proceeded: “ Jo’ and Royal—the name of 
Tempy’s husband—were born and brought up in the same town—but one 
town could not hold them—Jo’ went to sea, and Royal came up here among 
the mountains, and I married him to my cost—for I was a person in my 
day, gals, though its hard to believe it now !”— 

I interrupt the course of Tempy’s narrative to say, that Royal was a 
man of Herculean frame, and a face that a painter would have selected for 
a daring and incorrigible outlaw. He could no better brook the tame 
labor and regular habits of civilized life, than a lion could endure the bur- 
den of the ass, and he sustained himself in surly independence by hunting 
and fishing. 

We proceed with Tempy. ‘Jo’ and Royal were very different, but 
they always had a feeling for one another, having played many a boy’s 
prank together. Jo’ loved to be about among folks, he had more larning 
than Royal, but that’s no good to such as he, it only helps them to sarve 
their master.—Any how, Jo’ got into the state prison by it more than once, 
and the last time he came out he came straight from Boston here. I mis- 
trusted something, when I saw him, just at day-light, coming down the 
mountain instead of up by the road. He told us he had travelled all the 
way afoot, ’twixt the days.—The very night after, Barton’s house was 
burnt—and the baby !—And such a carouse as we had after it—Jo’ had 
plenty of money—I went to the store for the liquor, and we kept it up— 
Jo’ could not do without liquor—He never repented burning the house, 
that settled an old grudge—but that poor baby’s awful death, opened, as it 
were, a new account, and he was terrible oneasy. He staid here ten days. 
Royal was out hunting in the day time ; and, somehow or other, one night 
when he came home, he took it into his head to be jealous of Jo’—I wont say 
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he had reason, and I wont say he had not !—I had not been out of the house 
for two days, and Royal said I had staid to keep Jo’ company. That was 
not entirely true, for Letty had been ailing, and I had staid at home partly 
for her, but I wont tell any lie about it, now that she is laying dead there. 
They both got high, and [ got frightened. I tried to make them drink 
themselves stupid; but, when men are on fire with passion, rum is like 
water, or rather like fuel to the flame.—Oh ! how they roared and swore! 
—It rings in my ears yet. Poor Letty was five years old, and the liveliest 
child that I ever had, but weakly and dreadful bashful—kind o’ narvous. 
I had tended her more than all the rest of the young ones—the Lord 
knows she has paid me for it!’ 

“But Jo’, Tempy ?” 

** Yes—yes—I forgot myself—my head blurs when | think over that 
time. Letty was scared at the uproar, and she cried to me to come and 
lay on the bed by her. They went on fighting, Royal swore he would in- 
form about the fire, and Jo’ threatened to let out a worse crime of Royal’s; at 
that Royal seized him. I tried to separate them, but they hung together like 
two bulldogs—Royal tossed me across the room. I believe it was then 
that Jo’ got an advantage, for when I again looked, Jo’s knee was on 
Royal’s throat. There was but one way for him to save his life—the devil 
whispered that.—He reached up—took a razor out of that little drawer in 
the table, and gashed Jo’s throat—The blood spirted out—Letty went into 
fits’’"— 

Tempy’s narrative was again interrupted by incoherent moanings over 
her dead child, but being again spurred on by her young auditors, who 
were impatient for the catastrophe, she proceeded—I looked upon Jo’ 
as a dead man—the room turned black to me, and when I came to myself, 
there lay Jo’ in a pool of blood, and Royal by him, as limber as a rag 
baby, and crying so—he, too, that never cried before ! 

‘You know women are guicker witted than men, gals; I saw signs of 
life in Jo’, the blood had clotted and stopped flowing, but it was many a 
long hour before he revived. I tried to persuade Royal to clear out. I 
trembled every time I heard the leaves rustle, least somebody should 
come in upon us; butnobody came. Wetried to scour out the blood— 
you may see the stains yet in the knot holes” — 

“But Tempy, for mercy’s sake tel] us—did Jo’ die?” 

‘‘Die? no! and there was no great harm done, after all, to any but 
poor Letty. All this time I had to leave her in her fits, and they seemed 
to eat up her brain. But what little sense was left, was like the lovely light 
that stays on the tops of yon trees after the sun is quite set, which seems 
to me more precious than al] that comes from the clear mid-day sun.” 

“ After all, Tempy,” said Miss Frances, ‘ your child has been mercifully 
dealt with ; she has lived and died an innocent creature.” 

“The Lord bless you for thinking of that, Fanny—comforting thoughts 
come naturally to the good, but the more I think, the more they wont 
come.” 
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An Historica, anno Descriptive Account oF Persia, from the earliest ages 
to the present time: with a detailed view of its resources, government, popula- 
tion, natural history, and the character of its inhabitants, &c. &c. &c. By James 
B. Fraser, Esq. Edinburgh, Oliver & Boyd: London, Simpkin & Marshall: 
and in course of publication by Harper & Brothers, Cliff street, New York. 


Amonce the miscellaneous articles, which closed our number for the late 
month, may be found a brief notice of this work ; wherein, contrary to our 
usual practice, we ventured to recommend it, although unread, to the good 
opinion of our readers, founding our prospective judgment of its merits on 
the well known talents of the author, and his peculiar qualifications for the 
task which he has undertaken. Since writing the above mentioned notice, 
we have found leisure to peruse the book with attention, and so far are we 
from feeling the slightest disposition to retract any portion of the praise 
then bestowed, that we feel our inability to speak of it in terms sufficiently 
high to convey our sense of its excellence, without falling into such as 
might be considered extravagant. 

In speaking of the qualifications of Mr. Fraser, it will be well, that we 
should consider the difference between writing the history of such a coun- 
try as Persia, and compiling the annals of some dynasty possessing con- 
temporaneous records of every stage of its existence, and swaying the 
destinies of some country, whose geographical peculiarities are laid down 
as distinctly as the limits of the state in which we dwell. However ar- 
duous may be the task of compiling a philosophical and accurate history 
of any people ; however much it may require of patient investigation, deep 
reading, and nice discrimination, to form a full, lucid, and, above all, vera- 
cious account of the civil and political revolutions of any people, their 
actions, and the motives of those actions ; it will be found that with regard 
to a country such as Persia, all these could effect little or nothing in con- 
veying an idea of the true state of things, unless they were joined to that 
personal knowledge of times, places, and characters, which, in instances 
like the present, can only be acquired by visiting the regions to be described 
in person. 

The reasons for this are sufficiently obvious. Our acquaintance with 
the ancient history of Persia arises from the writings of the Greek histo- 
rians, relating to events which,—though they worked out effects in the 
genius and spirit of European governments, arts, and sciences, which may 
be partially traced even to the present day,—occurred in the space of a 
single century ; and from a few scattered notices in the Roman writers of 
that dark and gloomy period, in which the empires were maintaining a 
fruitless struggle against intestine debility and external outrage, each 
vying with the other for the glory of destroying the mightiest fabric of 
national magnificence the world has ever witnessed. 

There are many reasons sufficient to prove the necessity of great caution 
in adopting the accounts given to us by the writers of either of these pe- 
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riods, even when describing events which took place under their own eyes. 
In each, national pride and prejudice are enlisted against the cause of im- 
partial truth. That the Greeks averted by their valor, and with means 
comparatively inadequate, national subjugation by an overwhelming supe- 
riority of Persian force, is sufficiently evident, and would have been suffi- 
ciently honorable to them as a nation, without the vast exaggeration into 
which their writers have fallen,—as has been proved, without a possibility of 
doubt, by the examination of spots whereon armies are said to have con- 
tended, but on which they could not have, in truth, even been arrayed for 
battle, if diminished by an hundred fold. The same argument applies to 
the conquest of the east by Alexander ; and subsequently to the continued 
repulses of the Roman legions by the Parthian hordes, which were in truth 
the only tribes that ever effectually resisted the swoop of the Italian eagle. 
In either case, the narrators have been inclined to exaggeration of the 
pomp and power, the might, wealth, and magnificence, of the eastern 
monarchs; the Greek historian, to augment the glory of his countrymen’s 
success ; the annalist of Rome or of Constantinople, to palliate or conceal 
his nation’s defeat and downfall. 


And if the recital of events, which did actually occur within the reach 
of accurate knowledge on the part of the reciters, must be in a great mea- 
sure set aside, as fabulous, much less can we venture to place our confi- 
dence in those statements, which they do not pretend to lay before us on 
any more certain evidence than that of hearsay stories, or of uncertain 
and mendacious rumors. In addition to this, it must be observed that little 
or nothing can be effected by comparison of the Persian annals with those 
which we have long possessed ; for, besides the absence of all contempo- 
raneous records, on the oriental side of the question, it is proved that the 
later writers of Persia have taken all their facts from the Greek authors, 
occasionally resorting to those singular inversions, which constantly occur 
to perplex the student of ancient history, or drawing a gorgeous veil of 
romance over the correct and sober outlines of truth. As an evidence of 
this truth, before proceeding any further with our consideration of this 
point, we extract a curious specimen of historical inversion, concerning 
the Macedonian madman, whom, it appears, the Persian annalists have 
manufactured into a Persian hero. 


The history of Darab appears to be chiefly derived from Greek materials, although 
doubtless much garbled. According to the Persian authorities, who delight in ex- 
alting their idol, the son of Philip, his opponent, Darab II., was a tyrant, as de- 
formed in body as vicious in mind,—a prince, whose evil administration and private 
profligacy rendered it a blessing for their country to be conquered by a hero like 
Alexander, whom, with characteristic vanity, they endeavor to prove to be a son of 
their first Darius. For this purpose, they pretend that Darab I. having, in a war 
with Philip of Macedon, reduced that monarch to sue for peace, consented to an 
amicable treaty, upon condition of receiving an annual tribute of 1000 eggs of pure 
gold, together with his daughter in marriage, Of this union, they declare Alex- 
ander to be the fruit; but the fable is rejected by the more respectable of their own 
authors. 

The Zeenut al Tuareekk, nevertheless, states, that the quarrel which proved 
fatal to the Kayanian dynasty, did originate in the refusal of Alexander, after his 
father’s death, to pay the tribute of golden eggs. ‘“ The bird which laid these eggs 
has flown to the other world,” was his laconic reply to the envoys who came to de- 
mand them. The Persian monarch then despatched to Macedon an ambassador, 
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whom he charged to deliver to the Grecian king, a bat and ball, along with a bag 
of gunjud, which is a very small seed. The two first were intended to throw ridi- 
cule on his youth, as affording fit amusement for his years. The bag of seed re- 
presented the innumerable multitudes of the Persian army. ‘The young monarch, 
taking in his hand the bat, replied, “I accept your presents; behold the emblem 
of my power! with this shall | strike the ball of your master’s dominion ;” and, 
ordering a fowl to be brought, which instantly began to devour the grain, “ This 
bird,” continued he, “will show you what a morsel your numerous army will prove 
to mine.” In conclusion, he gave the envoy a wild melon, desiring him to present 
it to his master, and to bid him judge by its taste of the bitter lot that awaited him 
in the approaching conflict. : 

Few details of the memorable war which ensued are recorded by the native 
writers; but th¢y give a particular account of the action in which Darius lost his 
life, and of the circumstances of his death. According to them, in the heat of bat- 
tle, two Persian soldiers, taking advantage of an unguarded moment, slew their 
master, and fled to Alexander. The Grecian king hastened to the spot, and found 
the unfortunate Darab in the agonies of death, stretched on the ground and covered 
with dust and blood. The conqueror alighted from his horse, and placed the dying 
monarch’s head on his own knees; his soul was melted at the sight; he shed tears 
and kissed the cheek of his expiring enemy, who, opening his eyes, exclaimed, 
“The world hath a thousand doors, through which its tenants continually enter 
and pass away.”—“I swear to you,” said Alexander, “1 never wished a day like 
this—I desired not to see your royal head in the dust, nor that blood should stain 
these cheeks!” When the wounded ruler heard these words, he sighed deeply, 
and said, he trusted his murderers would not escape ; that Alexander would not 
place a stranger on the throne of Persia ; and that he would not injure the honor 
of his family, but marry his daughter Roushunuc—Roxana,—The moment after, 
he expired. His body was embalmed with musk and amber, wrapt in a cloth of 
gold, and placed in a coffin adorned with jewels. In this state it was carried to 
the sepulchral vault with extraordinary honors; Alexander himself, and the chief 
nobles of Persia, attending as mourners. ‘The moment the funeral was over, the 
assassins were hanged, and some time after, Alexander married Roushunuc, and 
nominated the brother of the late king to the sovereignty of the conquered coun- 
try. Thus, however, did the dynasty of the Kayanians pass away; and such is 
the meagre account of these great transactions, given by Persian historians,—an 
account which appears to have been borrowed in part from the Greek writers, and 
mixed up with a still greater proportion of fable. 


In consequence, then, of these concurring difficulties, it becomes neces- 
sary, as the only chance of coming at the truth, to visit the regions in 
question ; to study the ruins of cities, tombs, and aqueducts; to search 
for the evidences of the existence of a vast, powerful, and dense popula- 
tion, in the lands from whence the countless hordes of a Darius and a 
Xerxes issued, to subjugate the Ionian and Doric republics,—or, with equal 
multitudes and better success, the troops of Sapor and Varanes, to insult 
the declining glories of the world’s mistress. All this Mr. Fraser has him- 
self performed ; he has carefully compared the historical notices, whether 
in the eastern or the European languages ; he has found vestiges of strange 
and unsuspected civilization in the canals, the bridges, and the roads of 
Shapoor; he has collated not only his own observations, but those of every 
traveller, from the darkest ages to the present day; and the result of his 
labors is a book, unrivalled alike for the correctness of its information, the 
exceeding minuteness of its details, and its inexhaustible store of enter- 
taining anecdote. In reading these pages, we reap all the enjoyment 
which can be derived froin the most interesting travels, or the most ex- 
citing romance, while we are at the same time garnering up all the stores 
of authentic history, without experiencing the slightest distaste for the 
grave, the serious, and the dry ; for these latter qualities are so dexterously 
interwoven with the recital of personal adventure, and highly-wrought 
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description, that their existence, like that of the serpent beneath the roses, 
is not only unseen, but unsuspected. 

So numerous, indeed, are the subdivisions of the subject, and so wide 
the excursions of our author, that it would be utterly impossible to give 
any analysis of the work which could do justice. Each one of these sub- 
divisions is an ample topic for an article far more extended than our limits 
will permit us to devote to the entire work. His account of the ancient 
religion of the Persians is admirably complete, and most beautiful. 
Somewhat fantastical, or at the least oriental in its minutie, we find none 
of the disgusting sensuality of the Greek mythology, in the purer, if not 
less erroneous doctrines, of the Zend Avesta; and while we wonder and 
admire, we shall not fail to recognise that strange connexion, which ap- 
pears to exist between the revealed religion of the Christian, and the 
wildest fancies of heathenish mythology,—in the fact that ‘ The instru- 
ment employed by the Almighty, in giving an origin to these opposite 
principles, as well as in every subsequent creative act, was his Word,”—no 
less than in the still more strange coincidence, that this Word should have 
been designated in the fire-worship of Zoroaster, as in the inspired books 
of Moses, by the mysterious appellation of I Am. We shall also learn 
that—instead of consigning the body and the soul of man to a Tartarus of 
puerile horrors or corporeal pleasures, with the poets; to a life renewed 
in the vilest and most brutalized forms, with the philosophers; or to the 
dull repose of utter annihilation, with the sceptics of Greece—the ancient 
worshipper of fire, as well as the Ghebre and Parsee, denied even the tem- 
porary annihilation of the body, which, with the Christian, they believe 
will arise from death to judgment and eternal life. ‘Earth to earth,— 
water to water,—fire to fire,—and the life to the viewless air.”” Such was 
the doctrine of the Magi, ages upon ages past; and such, to the present 
day, is the faith existing both in Persia, and beyond the Him4la ridge, and 
attesting, for the worship and the worshippers alike, an Assyrian lineage. 
Then, if all this present no aspect from which we may derive enjoyment, 
we may turn to the antiquities of Persepolis, to the sculptures at Shapoor, 
and the yet more wonderful relievos, carved in the living rock at Tauk e 
Bostham, or the Arch of the Garden, with their exquisitely carved foliages, 
their colossal groups, and their inscriptions, deciphered by the laborious 
industry and genius of De Sacy. Or if none of these give pleasure, the 
most frivolous reader for amusement, and amusement only, cannot fail to 
be delighted with the accounts of the character of the Persian people, and 
the anecdotes interspersed amid the grave statistics by which our author 
has thrown so much light on that hitherto sealed subject, the resources 
and government of Persia. One anecdote,—showing, as it does, not 
only the insecurity of property, and the legality, if we may so call it, of 
oppression and plunder in the east, but also the wonderful facility with 
which the natives of these climates adapt themselves to every circum. 
stance, and the apathy with which they learn to endure things, the bare 
recital of which is terrible,—we cannot refrain from quoting, although we 
have extracts marked in such abundance, as must preclude the insertion 
even of one third of their number. 
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Their wealth being less tangible, and evasion more easy, traders often escape 
arbitrary impositions, but they are by no means exempt from persecution. An ac- 
quaintance of the writer of these pages, while he lodged in a certain town, was 
alar ned by hearing, in a neighboring house, a sort of periodical punishment going 
on daily. Heavy blows were given; and a person was continually crying out, 
“Amaun! Amaun!—mercy! mercy!—I have nothing! Heaven is my witness, I 
have nothing!” Upon inquiry, he learned that the sufferer was a merchant, re- 
puted to be very rich, who afterwards confessed to him, that having understood the 
governor of the place was determined to have a share of his wealth, and expecting 
to be put to the torture, he had resolved to habituate himself to the endurance of 
pain, in order to be able to resist the threatened demands. He had brought him- 
self to bear 1000 strokes of a stick, and as he was able to counterfeit great exhaus- 
tion, he hoped to be able to bear as many blows as they would venture to inflict, 


short of death, without conceding any of his money. 


That portion of the book, however, which will in our estimation call 
forth the most general approbation, though we are far from saying that we 
consider it the most deserving of it, is the description of the various tribes 
of Persia and its skirts, the Toorks, the Eeliauts, the Afghans, and the 
Belooches. With the peculiarities, the customs, the religion, and the 
domestic habits of these migratory tribes, our author has himself an accu- 
rate and thorough acquaintance, gained during his wanderings, accompa- 
nied by much peril, and enlivened by a thousand wild adventures, among 
their predatory and migratory hordes. He has not, however, been con- 


tented with detailing the result of his own observations, he has quoted 


largely—both in corroboration of his own assertions, and in illustration 
of circumstances which he had no opportunity of examining—from the 
journal of another enterprising and highly observant traveller, Colonel 
M‘Donald Kinneir, as also from the writings of Sir John Malcolm, and 
others whose accuracy he has tested by his own experience. The following 
anecdote, which is introduced to prove the strength of the attachment of 
the migratory inhabitants of Persia to the chiefs under whose banners they 
fight, and of whose families they consider themselves a part, may prove 
as interesting to our readers as it appeared to us. 


In the reign of Kureem Khan, twelve men were robbed and murdered under the 
walls of Shiraz. The perpetrators could not for a long time be discovered ; but 
the king, resolving to make an example for the sake of good order, commanded the 
officers of justice to persevere, under heavy threats, until a matter which so much 
concerned his own reputation should be brought to light. At length, by accident, 
it was found out that a small branch of Kureem’s own tribe of Zund were the 
guilty persons. Their crime was clearly proved, and, in spite of powerful inter- 
cession, all actually engaged in the murder were condemned to die. The circum- 
stance that they were of the king’s own clan made their case worse; they had dis- 
honored their sovereign, and could not be forgiven. When the prisoners were 
brought before the monarch to be sentenced and executed, there was among them 
a youth, twenty years of age, whose appearance excited universal interest ; but 
this anxiety was increased to pain when his father rushed forward and demanded, 
before they were led to death, to speak with the prince. Permission was easily 
obtained, and he addressed the monarch as follows:—-“ Kureem Khan! you have 
sworn that these guilty men shall die, and it is just they should suffer; but I, wha 
am not guilty, come here to demand a boon of my chief. My son is young—he 
has been deluded into crime; his life is forfeited,—but he has hardly tasted the 
sweets of existence. Fe is just betrothed in marriage. I come to die in his stead. 
Be merciful !—let an old worn out man perish, and spare a ao who may long be 
useful to his tribe; let him live to drink of the waters and till the ground of his 
ancestors!” The shah was deeply moved by this appeal: to pardon the offence 
was impossible, for he had sworn on the Koran that all concerned shoald die. 


With feelings very different from our ideas of justice, but congenial to those of the 
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chief of a tribe, he granted the father’s prayer, and the old man went exultingly 
to meet his fate; while the son, wild and distracted with grief, loudly called on the 
gar to reverse his decree,—to inflict on him the doom he merited, and save the 
ife of his aged and innocent parent. 


Of the Eeliaut women, the following pleasing account is given by Sir 
John Malcolm, who had expressed some doubt on the subject of their 
equestrian skill and boldness while riding in the vicinity of one of their 
encampments. 


The Persian noble who accompanied him immediately called out to a penne wo- 
man of handsome appearance, and asked her in Turkish if she was not a soldier’s 
daughter? She said she was, “And you expect to be a mother of soldiers?” 
was the next observation. A smile was the reply. ‘“ Mount that horse,” said he, 
pointing to one with a bridle but without a saddle, “and show this European 
elchee the difference between a girl of a tribe and a citizen’s daughter.” She 
instantly sprung upon the animal, and, setting off at full speed, did not stop till 
she had reached the summit of a small hill in the vicinity, which was covered with 
loose stones. When there she waved her hand over her head, and came down at 
the same rate she had ascended. No ground could be more dangerous; but she 
appeared quite fearless, and seemed delighted at having had an opportunity of 
proving the superiority of the nomade females over those of the cities. 


Although we are in some apprehension that our present article may 
bear some similitude to a piece of patch-work, from the multitude and 
variety of the small quotations, which we have introduced; we are in no 
degree doubtful of their meeting the approbation of our readers ; and as, in 
fact, a critique of this sort, and limited to the small number of pages we 
are enabled to devote to it, can be of little service, beyond that of exciting 
the attention of the public, and inducing persons, who might not otherwise 
think of opening a book under so grave a title, to read and admire for them- 
selves ; we shall make no further apology for citing passage after passage 
from this delightful work, merely suffering our remarks to connect them 
one to the other, serving, as it were, for a running commentary on the 
text. Proceeding, therefore, to the execution of this design, we shall 
quote a very spirited and graphic description of a warrior of the Kurdish 
hordes, armed point device, as when departing for a chappow, as those 
predatory incursions are by them designated, which are more familiar to 
our ears under the Scottish term of creagh or foray. 


The great delight of the Kurds is in arms and fine horses, in the management 
of which they excel, Colonel M‘Donald Kinneir gives a lively account of the ap- 
pearance of these warriors:— When a Kurdish chief takes the field, his equip- 
ment varies little from that of the knights in the days of chivalry ; and the Saracen 
who fought under the great Saladin was probably armed in the very same manner 
as he who now makes war upon the Persians. His breast is defended by a steel 
corslet inlaid with gold and silver; whilst a small wooden shield, thickly studded 
with brass nails, is slung over his left shoulder when not in use. His lance is 
carried by his page or squire, who is also mounted; a carabine is slung across his 
back ; his pistols and dagger are stuck in his girdle, and a light scimitar hangs by 
his side. Attached to the saddle, on the right, is a small case holding three darts, 
each about two feet and a half in length; and on the left, at the saddle bow, you 

erceive a mace, the most deadly of all his weapons. It is two feet and a half in 
ength ; sometimes embossed with gold, at others set with precious stones. The 
darts have steel points about six inches long, and a weighty piece of iron or lead 
at the upper part to give them velocity when thrown by the hand.” 


Mr. Frazer’s sketch of Afghanistan is decidedly the most accurate, 
comprehensive, and spirited detail of a singular and original people, that 
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has yet been given to the world; and on the truth of every portion of it 
we may fully rely, from the certainty that nothing is there set down, that 
our author has not himself beheld, and which he knows not of his own 
proper knowledge. For the geology, natural history, climate, cultivation, 
and productions of a region certainly in no respect the least remarkable 
of the world,—while it presents some aspects entirely new and distinct, in 
its enormous expanses of arid and salt deserts, its bare and rocky moun- 
tains, interspersed with strips of the most delicious beauty and verdure, 
its enormous inland seas, swallowing the tribute of mighty rivers, yet 
sending forth no torrent to the ocean,—we confidently refer al] inquirers 
to the opening and closing chapters of the present work; and we do so 
in the conviction that although they may find descriptions of isolated 
places, or separate provinces, equal, or perhaps superior, because more 
minute and more extensive than those of Mr. Frazer, they will no where 
find a single volume that can possibly convey to them so much valuable 
information on the general state of a great and important country as 
these pages. Our closing extract shall be a brief sketch of the leading 
characteristics of the population and aspect of the country, considered in 
the light under which they would be presented to the eyes of a traveller, 
suddenly transported from the regular routine of duties and privileges, the 
well defined rights, the clear distinction between mine and thine, the abso- 
lute power of the law, and the absolute weakness of all other authorities, 
which form the basis of European society, to the strange mixture of anar- 
chy and oppression, freedom and despotism, which are the coustituents of 
an oriental despotism. This is perhaps the best mode that can be adopted 
of displaying to a reader at a single glance, the result of long and dili- 
gent investigations ; fur although there are doubtless many readers capable 
of drawing their own deductions, and of forming a general scheme from 
the comparison of corroborating or contending facts, still by far the larger 
portion merely see each isolated fact as such, without perceiving its bear- 
ing on the whole, or its tendency to the establishment of any theory. To 
perceive this, is of course to perceive nothing; for unless we can form 
our own estimate of the whole character either of man or country, from 
the anecdotes or descriptions selected for that purpose, the end of the 
writer is frustrated, and the information of the reader in no respect 
increased. For this reason, then, we have extracted the following iucid 
estimate entire, as being more calculated to convey a correct general idea 
of Persia, its spirit, scenery, and natives, than any other equally succinct 
account. 


The country which we have thus endeavored to sketch is oceupted by a multi- 
tude of tribes, who claim a common origin, and form a nation differine widely in 
character, appearance, and manners, from all the states by whom they are sur- 
rounded ; while, at the same time, the diversity that exists among the mselves is 


not less remarkable. “ Amidst the contrasts which are apparent ‘In the goevern- 
ment, manners, dress, and habits of the different tribes,” observes Mr. Elphinstone, 
“| fiod it dithicult to select those great features which all possess in common, and 


which give a marked national character to the whole of the Afghans. ‘This diffi- 
culty is increased by the fact, that those qualities which distinguish them from all 
their neighbors are by no means the same which, without reterence to such a com- 
parison, ‘would appear to Europeans to predominate in their character. ‘The tree- 
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dom which forms their grand distinction among the nations of the East might 
seem to an Englishman a mixture of anarchy and arbitrary power; and the manly 
virtues that raise them above their neighbors might sink in his estimation almost 
to the level of the opposite defects. It may therefore assist in appreciating their 
situation and character, to figure the aspects they would present to a traveller from 
England and to one from India. 

“If a man could be transported from England to the Afghan country without 
passing through the dominions of Turkey, Persia, or Tartary, he would be amazed 
at the wide and unfrequented deserts, and the mountains covered with perennial 
snow. Even in the cultivated part of the country he would discover a wild assem- 
blage of hills and wastes, unmarked by enclosures, not embellished by trees, and 
destitute of navigable canals, public roads, and all the great and elaburate produc- 
tions of human industry and refinement. He would find the towns few, ani far 
distant from each other: and he would look in vain for inns or other conveniences 
which a traveller would meet with in the wildest parts of Great Britain. Yet he 
would sometimes be delighted with the fertility and populousness of particular 
plains and valleys, where he would see the productions of Europe mingled in pro- 
fusion with those of the torrid zone, and the land labored with an industry and a 
judgment nowhere surpassed. He would see the inhabitants following their 
flocks in tents, or assembled in villages, to which the terraced roofs and mud 
walls give an appearance entirely new. He would be struck at first with their 
high and even harsh features, their sunburned countenances, their long beards, 
their loose garments, and their shaggy mantles of skins, When he entered into 
the society, he would notice the absence of regular courts of justice, and of every 
thing like an organized police. He would be surprised at the fluctuation and 
instability of the civil institutions. He would find it difficult to comprehend bow 
a nation could subsist in such disorder ; and would pity those who were compelled 
to pass their days in such a scene, and whose minds were trained by their unhappy 
situation to fraud and violence, to rapine, deceit, and revenge. Yet he would 
scarce fail to admire their martial and lofty spirit, their hospitality, and their bold 
and simple manners, equally removed from the suppleness of a citizen and the 
awkward rusticity of a clown; and he would, probably before long discover, 
among so many qualities that excited his disgust, the rudiments of many virtues. 

“ Butan English traveller from India would view them with a more favorable 
eve. He would be pleased with the cold climate, elevated by the wild and novel 
scenery, and delighted by meeting taany of the productions of his native land, 
He would first be struck with the thinness of the fixed population, and then with 
the appearance of the people; not fluttering in white muslins, while half their 
bodies are naked, but soberly and decently attired in dark colored woollen clothes, 
and wrapped up in brown mantles. or in large sheep-skin cloaks. He would 
admire their stong and active forms; their fair complexions and European features ; 
their industry and enterprise ; the hospitality, sobriety, and contempt of pleasure 
which appear in al! their habits; and above all, the independence and energy of 
their character. In India, he would have left a country where every movement 
originates in the government or its agents, and where the people absulutely go for 
nothing: and he would find himself among a nation where the control of the 
government is scarcely felt, and where every man appears to pursue his own inclina- 
tion undirected and unrestrained. Amidst the stormy independence of this mode of 
life, he would regret the ease and security in which the state of India, and even the 
indolence and timidity of its inhabitants, enabled most parts of that country to 
repose. He would meet with many productious of art and nature that do not 
exist in India; but, in general, he would find the arts of life less advanced, and 
many of the luxuries of Hisdostan unknown. On the whole, his impression of 
his new acquaintances would be favorable ; although he would feel, that without 
having lost the ruggedness of a barbarous nation, they were tainted with the vices 
common to all Asiatics. Yet he would reckon them virtuous, compared with the 
people to whom he had been aceustomed ; would be inclined to regard them with 
interest and kindness ; and could scarcely deny them a portion of his esteem,” 


With this masterly passage, we must close our review of a work, which, 
we can safely say, has given us more pleasure than any similar survey of 
national mannere and history. The style is easy, lively, and graphic ; 
the descriptions so vividly drawn as to bring the scenes close to the eye of 
the reader; and the information contained in the whole, accurate, admi- 
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rably compiled, and calculated to extend the knowledge, even of those 
who are most deeply versed in the affairs and peculiarities of the oriental 
nations. We are happy to add, that, like almost every other work of 
genuine merit published in the mother country, this also is about to be 
made the property of Americans, by the discriminating taste and accurate 


judgment of the Harpers. 


HOW SWEETLY O’ER. 


How sweetly o’er these swelling seas, 
Yon gallant vessel holds her way, 

Borne on the bosom of the breeze ; 
With lofty and imperial sway. 

The sunlight basks upon her sails, 
The billows bear her bravely on, 

And, like a slave, the obedient gales, 
Attend her as some worship’d one! 


il. 


Thus, in the hour of man’s success, 
The subtle slave, the monied fool, 
Who may not blight, yet would not bless, 
Are not displeased to be the tool. 
Yet, when the sun has ceased to glow, 
False as the fickle wind and wave, 
The ready friend becomes the foe, 
And prostrate fortune finds no slave. 


Il. 


The sycophant who bowed before, 
And lick’d the foot, nor felt the shame, 
Worships the ruin’d shrine no more, 
While lips that praised, now learn to blame. 
Nor is it friendship, that, alone, 
Thus false and fleeting dares to rove, 
The guilt assails a nobler one, 
And men do say the same of—Love! G. 
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Ayesna, Tue Main or Kars. By the author of “ Zohrab,” Hajji Baba.” 2 vols" 
12mo. Carey, Lee, and Blanchard, Philadelphia. 


Tue above is the title of a novel of great beauties, and nearly as great 
faults; but with this peculiarity in its favor, that the faults are such as 
would hardly be discovered but by one, whom constant practice has ren- 
dered nearly as acute, in detecting the presence of literary transgression, 
as a not very dissimilar occupation has rendered the officers of police in 
discovering moral turpitude,—while the beauties are of such a nature as 
can hardly fail to catch the eye and rivet the attention of the most volatile. 
The beauties consist in a clear and unembarrassed style, a highly inter- 
esting plot, a thorough acquaintance with national manners, a powerful 
faculty of delineating character, a series of exciting adventures, and de- 
scriptions as graphic, as sketches can be rendered by the pen alone.—The 
faults consist in the series of adventures being multiplied almost beyond the 
bound of possibility, and in general improbability. 

It is perhaps bold in us, who decidedly have never ourselves had oppor- 
tunities of becoming personally informed of the customs of the Turks, 
to break a lance with one, who professes himself to be a traveller in the 
East, and this too upon his own ground; but we must nevertheless assert 
our total disbelief of the possibility, under any circumstances, or by any 
means short of actual miracles, of a Frank traveller achieving the feats 
performed by the hero of our novel. The gallant Englishman, who is the 
hero of our tale, is represented as time after time bearding Pachas on their 
divans, confounding Mollahs and Muftis with his theological lore, curing 
diseases the most terrible, violating the sanctity of the harem, conquering 
the most renowned wrestlers of the East, braving the prejudices, defying 
the laws, and almost insulting the ministers, of the most sanguinary and 
bigoted of religious despotisms, not indeed without peril, but at least with 
impunity. An English peer by birth, almost a boy in years, he unites in 
his own person the strength and skill of the prize fighter, the cunning of 
the most wily diplomatist, the science and valor of the trained soldier, 
and the practical seamanship of the veteran mariner, with a perfect know- 
ledge not only of the Turkish language, to its nicest idioms and most mi- 
nute particulars, but of the history, laws, manners, and religion of a 
country of which his countrymen in general know nothing. 

The ground-work of the novel is simply this—Lord Osmond, the hero, 
travelling on the confines of Turkey and Persia, enters the town of Kars, 
accidentally sees a lovely Turkish girl unveiled, and as acccidentally takes 
up his abode next door to her father’s residence. The lovers—for they are 
mutually enamored at first sight—soon find means to bring about a series 
of meetings on the terraced roof of their adjoining homes; these meetings 
are encouraged by the mother of Ayesha, a designing and profligate 
Greek, who having abjured her own religion to follow the fortunes and be- 
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come the wife of an Osmanli, has become heartily sick of her goodman, and 
of the dullness of the unfashionable town of Kars, but are finally dis- 
covered by an Imam whom our hero has contrived previously to offend. 
He is carried before the Pacha, charged with that most heinous of all 
crimes in the estimation of a Moslem, the violation of the harem, but gains 
the favor of the great man by thrashing a gigantic negro, the principal 
athlete of Kars. He is then offered the alternative of embracing the faith 
of Mahomet, with the fair Ayesha for a bride, or of undergoing instant 
death ; whereupon, after foiling the Ulemahs and Imams, by his superior 
knowledge of the koran, he agrees to embrace Islamism, if the doctors of 
that faith shall convince him of its truth, with the proviso that, if on the 
other hand, he shall prove to their satisfaction the superiority of Chris- 
tianity, the whole community of Kars shall straightway become Chris- 
tians. The result is of course precisely what might have been expected, 
Osmond prevails in argument, but is put down by clamor, is condemned 
and imprisoned in the fortress of the Pacha; but, shortly after, rescued by 
the lieutenant of a bandit chief, to whom, under the disguise of a surugi or 
postillion, he has rendered essential service. This rescue, however, con- 
tributes in no respect to the comfort or well being of the rescued ; his new 
host, in order to ascertain whether or no he be a Frank, and as such skill- 
ed in the arts of European war, compels him to serve in an attack on a Rus- 
sian outpost, which had annoyed him by its vicinity. Here, on the field 
of war, Osmond distinguishes himself no less than on the more intricate 
field of polemics, and brings home the fruits of his prowess in the shape of 
a Muscovite captive, in reward for which good service he is forthwith cast 
with his two servants—a Greek and a Tatar—as well as his prisoner, into 
a horrible dungeon. His misery is augmented by a successful excursion 
of Cara Bey, his persecutor, in which he captures and brings to his im- 
pregnable fortress Ayesha and her evil mother, the latter of whom, ripe for 
any and everv intrigue, encourages the overtures of the Yezidi,—for to this 
sect, abhorred alike of Jew and Giaour, Osmanli and follower of Ali, does 
the formidable chief belong,—as willingly as she had formerly furthered 
those of the English nobleman. This robber chief, at the very crisis of 
our hero and his mistresses fortunes, by a cruel chastisement converts his 
faithful lieutenant, Hassan, into a desperate foe ; and by his means Osmond 
and his companions in misery, are made acquainted with the fate that 
awaits them in a poisoned pillau, which is converted, however, into a 
means of their salvation; a key is concealed in the mess, by which the 
prisioners admit a Russian detachment during a night of revelry and brute 
debauch on the part of their conquerors, and thus rescue Ayesha from pol- 
lution, and make themselves masters of the castle and its barbarous inmate. 
The trials of our hero are, notwithstanding, as far from their termination 
after, as they were before, this catastrophe. The lenity of the Englishman 
induces him to beg the life of his inveterate enemy at the hands of the Rus- 
sian general, and Cara Bey is accordingly let loose upon that society he 
has so long outlawed, branded on his forehead, and declared without the 
pale of the law, to plot new crimes and perpetrate new villanies. 

Osmond and his companions, Ayesha and the mother, proceed over 
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land to the Black’sea, on which they embark for Constantinople ; a storm 
arises, the vessel is on the verge of wreck, and is preserved by Osmond ; 
yet even here his il] fate follows him. Cara Bey has contrived to follow on 
the rear of his party, to embark on board the same vessel, to get ashore 
first at Constantinople, and there to involve his preserver,—for the Frank 
has rescued him from imminent peril during the voyage—in difficulties 
more desperate than any he has hitherto encountered. Prevented from 
making his situation known to the English mission at Pera, unable to 
prove himself a Frank—for in al] his wanderings he has used not only the 
language, but the garb and manners of the Turk, while his very name of 
Osmond becomes, in its travestied shape as Osman, an evidence of his 
oriental birth—and overpowered by a mass of false testimony, our poor 
friend is packed off for Rhodes as a convict, while his mistress is on the 
point of being elevated to the rank of favorite sultana to the Padisha. At 
this moment the English ambassador learns the fate of his countryman, 
and procures his immediate discharge from Rhodes, but on condition that 
he shal] never again set foot in Constantinople. Before departing from 
Rhodes, on his disconsolate return homewards, he has the solitary satis- 
faction of seeing his unrelenting enemy shot out of a mortar; he then 
wends his weary way to England, despairing of ever again beholding his 
beloved Ayesha, and on his arrival in London, finds her, to his astonish- 
ment no Jess than celight, installed in the house of Sir Edward Wortley— 
father of the diplomatic friend, who had been mainly instrumental in pro- 
curing his release—as a daughter of the family, who had been stolen years 
before by a Greek nurse, no other than the intriguing Zabetta, who being 
stricken with the plague has confessed her crimes, and brought about the 
rescue of the maid of Kars by her brother. Of course Osmond and Aye- 
sha are made one fiesh, and become happier than ever mortals were 
before. Of course in a bald sketch, such as the above, the faults of the 
plot are far more evident than when the whole is enveloped in exciting 
romance, and adorned with thrilling incidents ; the rather as our limits 
have compelled us to render the plot in appearance more abrupt than it is 
in truth; as, for instance, in the novel, the shock of Aycsha’s proving a 
Eurvpean girl after all, is removed in great part by the preparation of the 
reader for the fact, by a long train of circumstantial evidence, tending 
throughout the tale to this denouement; and so also in several other 
instances where the nature of our brief analysis has.compelled us to 
curtail, by no means to the advantage of the story. 

From this sketch, however, such as it is, our objection to the novel will 
be at once comprehended by the reader; as he cannot fail to perceive, 
that far from being able to struggle through the difficulties here overcome, 
Lord Osmond must inevitably have fallen a victim to his own temerity in 
the first scene. We cannot pretend even to understand, much less to 
believe the assertion, often as it is repeated, of our author, that the only 
drawback to his hero’s having performed al] his feats not only suecess- 
fully—for that he has*done even’now—but without opposition, was the 
fact of his haviag completely identified him with the Turks, and so put 
himself beyond the pale and protection of his own country. We are 
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indeed well aware that the name of Englishman, from a very remote 
period, and we are proud to add that of American in latter years, and in 
no smaller degree, has been and is a protection and passport, not in Tur- 
key only, but over all the civilized and semi-civilized regions of the world}; 
and that the best travelling suit is the regimental dress of the nation to 
which the traveller may chance to belong. But that either Englishman or 
American or any mortal man could violate all the laws of Turkey or any 
other land with impunity, and be protected in such violation by the au- 
thorities of his country, is incredible and impossible. Moreover, we have 
always understood, that the danger of assuming the Turkish dress lay in the 
utter impossibility of maintaining the character adopted, and in the cer- 
tainty of incurring the suspicion, and probably the punishment of a spy if 
detected—yet here, in defiance of truth and common sense, we are told that 
the danger to the hero arose from talking Turkish better than the Turks, 
and so losing his privilege as an Englishman. To render this monstrous 
incongruity, if possible, more glaring, we have, in Mustapha the confiden- 
tial Tatar of Lord Osmond, a renegade of some twenty years standing, 
who is represented as constantly making the most absurd failures in his 
attempts to personate the character of a people in the midst of whom he 
has been brought up almost from the cradle ; while his master in the course 
of two years becomes so perfect a Turk, that it requires the most incon- 
trovertible evidence to establish the fact of his not being actually a wor- 
shipper of Mahomet. 

Notwithstanding all this, however, the book is a good one as far as 
entertainment is concerned ; and those persons who can pardon a little 
extravagance and exaggeration for the sake of thrilling interest, good 
description, and a lively style, will doubtless pronounce it a chef d’euvre. 

The passage which describes the ransacking of the Englishman’s 
effects after his flight from Kars possesses equal truth and humor, and is 
such as no one but a person thoroughly acquainted with the singular peo- 
ple he has undertaken to represent could have written. We regret that 
the whole passage is too long for extraction, but a part we must give to 
our readers as exquisitely vraisemblable—there is no English word to ex- 
press our meaning. After determining that the leather pantaloons of the 
fugitive must have been intended for wine skins, sewing up the legs and 
hawking water in them around the streets, after tasting his shaving soap, 
and burning their fingers with his phosphorus box, the Pacha and his train 
arrive at the conviction that he must be the devil—in which they are yet 
further confirmed by the examination of his medicine chest, as detailed 
below. 


There only now remained the medicine-chest to be examined, but, seeing what 
had happened, every one appeared but little anxious to pursue the investigation, 
fearful of some new disaster. However, when Bogos had explained that it was to 
this the Frank had recourse whemhe required medicine, at that moment, every Turk 
present seemed impelled with a desire to take some; and, indeed, they would have 
proceeded to help themselves, had not the Mufti interposed, who still, with the fear 
of some Satanic influence before his eyes, entreated them to refrain. But an expe- 
dient oecurred to him, which he immediately put inte practice. He sent for as 
many Jews as could be found upon the spur of the moment, and ordered them to 
appear before the Pasha. A few of these miserable outcasts lived at Kars under 
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the severest of tyrannies, and if ever any misery was to be inflicted, were sure to 
come in for the first share. Very soon after the order had been given, some half-a- 
dozen of them were collected, and marshalled in a row at the end of the room. 
The bottles were taken out separately from the chest, and a certain quantity, ad 
libitum, of every medicine, was administered to each of the Jews. They were then 
conducted into an outer room, where they sat in doleful mood, watching their ap- 
proaching doom, like men condemned to some severe punishment, bewailing their 
misfortune, and in their hearts wishing for the destruction of their tyrants. The 
effects produced upon each were as various as they were effectual: the Turks 
looked on in horror, the Jews were absorbed in disgust. “Allah, Allah!” was ex- 
claimed by every looker-on; and by the time the whole ceremony had drawn toa 
close, they became all seriously convinced that their town had been visited by the 
great Evil One in person ; the medicine-chest was put on one side with caution, and 
every thing which related, directly or indirectly, to Osmond, was treated with be- 
coming suspicion. 

The whole circumstance of his apparition at Kars, and his sudden departure, 
was duly weighed by the Pasha and his colleagues, as one of considerable impor- 
tance. Those who did not believe that he was the devil, were fully persuaded that 
he was something more than a mere man. The whole town had been thrown into 
confusion by him; his history was full of mystery. He was called Osman, and 
still he was a Christian! He was a Frank, and still he spoke their language as if 
he were a Turk! He came from the north, and yet he was better acquainted with 
the records and manners of the east, than their most learned scribes! He came, 
nobody knew when, and disappeared, nobody knew how! That he was leagued 
with the Evil Spirit was evident, since he was seen in company with one of its most 
celebrated worshippers. The more the Turks pondered over every circumstance 
of his appearance, the more they shook their heads, and doubted whether all was 
as it should be. 


We have, it is true, protracted our notice of this lively book somewhat 
further than we had at first intended ; but we cannot resist the temptation 
of adorning our pages with by far the best description of the national 
amusement of the Turks, the celebrated game of el jerid, that we have 
ever read. As a description, it is not, in our opinion, immeasurably left 
behind by Scott’s master-piece, the Tournament of Ashby de la Zouche, 
and its interest is as completely identified with the story, as that of the 
victory of Ivanhoe. The animated scene which we have quoted, is sup- 
posed to be witnessed by Osmond from his prison window, and the fray in 
which it ends is rendered instrumental to his escape. 


The jerid party had now begun its movements. A dense body of the Pasha’s 
officers and guards, mounted on the finest hofses, richly caparisoned, their mouths 
foaming and fretting under the heavy bit, curveting and uprearing, were arranged 
in due order on the one side, whilst a corresponding body of Kurds, men of the 
plain, and agas from the villages and hill country, were placed on the other, the 
whole dressed in cloths, velvets, and silks of every hue, their various ornamental 
arms and accoutrements glittering in the sun: forming the most brilliant combina- 
tion of men, horses, rich drapery, and fine coloring, that can be conceived, and, 
perhaps, exceeding in picturesque beauty any similar combination in any other part 
of the world. After a pause, previously to the first onset, a sensation was observed 
among the assembled horsemen, which was caused by the appearance of the Pasha 
in person among them. 

He had stripped himself of his heavy furred pelisse, and had put on a light silken 
wadded jacket, which, fitting tight to his shape, set off his Herculean shoulders. 
Sanstel oa a powerful Turcoman horse, whose sek and shiuing coat showed at 
once the excellence of his breed, and the superior care with which he was tended, 
and whose magnificent trappings, glittering with gold and embroidery, shone con- 
spicuous above all others, he was altogether a striking personage. He wore a 
that on his head; his legs were clothed with an immense pair of cloth shalwars, 
that hung in folds to his ankles; and the vigor with which he bestrode his saddle, 
and wielded h's jerid, showed that of all the combatants present he was the most 
formidable. He threw the first javelin, and this became the signal for engaging in 
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the sport. The whole mass was soon in motion. At first, those who engaged 
proceeded with wariness and caution. One cavalier was detached from the Pasha's 
party towards that of the Kurds: advancing at a slight trot, he gradually a 
proached, discharged his jerid at the foremost man, and immediately turning sharply 
round, fled at full speed, followed by the antagonist whom he had selected, who, in 
return, threw his javelin, with all the force and dexterity which he could muster. 
The retreating horseman, with head looking behind, and with an eye accustomed 
to watch the direction of the coming weapon, was ready either to catch it as it 
glanced by him, or to throw himself entirely under his horse’s belly, if he saw it 
about to take effect, and then, with unparalleled dexterity, when discharved, to stop 
his horse at once with a sudden jerk, turn and pursue again, until his javelins being 
expended, he was obliged to seek for more, either picking them off the ground with 
a crooked cane, which he had for the purpose, or receiving them from the hand of 
some valet, whose business it was to collect and distribute them. This took place 
in succession with every cavalier present, until the whole were engaged; and as 
the fray increased, in the same proportion increased the animation and vigor of both 
the horses and their riders. The noble animals enjoying the sport as much as the 
men, were soon bathed in a white foam; and, their eyes flashing fire, their nostrils 
expanded, every muscle stretched to the utmost, and their whole being changed, 
exhibited themselves in attitudes and forms, which perhaps are never seen except- 
ing in this sport, or in actual warfare. Their riders, too, whose usual dull and 
phlegmatic humors make them look more like automatons than living beings, were 
now not to be recognised—every look was animation, every gesture »gility; and 
as the engagement continued, their cheerings increased into shouts, which, u.ingled 
with the trampling of their horses, and the clatter of their trappings and accoutre- 
ments, afforded as true a picture of a real battle as can well be imagined. The 
Pasha kept aloof, and did not engage in the heat of the fray, but every now and 
then, when he found his opportunity, he selected some more aspiring or more suc- 
cesstul horseman above the rest, and did him the honor of throwing his jerid at him, 
seldom failing, at the same time, to confer the distinction of a broken head. 

There was one among the rest who was more distinguished by the Pasha than 
the others. This was a Kurdish cavalier, magnificently dressed: his varied co- 
lored silken head-dress hung low over his tace, and in combination with his immense 
mustaches, which curled up to the corners of his eyes, it was with difficulty that 
his features could be distinguished. Then the large crimson bag or pouch, pe- 
culiar to the Kurdish head-dress, terminated by an immense blue tassel, was larger 
than those appendages usually are, and seemed to be turned over his head on pur- 
pose to throw as much shade upon his countenance as possible, which, to say the 
truth, was sufficiently remarkable. He rode a horse which might have vied with 
the Pasha’s in beauty, but which certainly excelled his in activity; it was coal- 
black, a rare color in those countries, and not generally in high estimation, but in 
this instance gave the lie to the received opinion among Asiatics, that it denotes a 
vicious and bad temper, for nothing was ever more docile or sagacious than it ap- 
peared to be during this day’s sport. It was seen carrying its master into the 
thickest of the fray, now advancing, then retreating, with the rapidity of lightning. 
He was rather of a slight figure, but full of muscle and nerve; and the astonish- 
ing feats of horsemanship which he exhibited, were the remark and admiration of 
the whole field. The Pasha had twice selected him as one of his victims, had 
given him chase, and had launched his jerid at him without effect. It was in re- 
treating before the Pasha the s cond time, that he had dashed his horse immediately 
under the small grated window of Osmond’s prison, and had stopped there in order 
to pick up one of his favorite jerids, * * 


We here are compelled to omit a passage, describing the recognition of 
Hassan the Surugi, in the Kurdish champion, and the means by which 
the prisoners convey to him their unhappy situation, after which the action 


continues thus :— 


The fray had now risen to its highest pitch, The Pasha, whose anger had been 
excited at being foiled in bis two attempts to plant a blow upon the gallant Kurd, 
had determined to make a third, and launched out his horse at him with all the vigor 
which a pair of sharp stirrups to his side could give him. He approached bim 
jerid in hand, roaring out at the top of his voice, “ Y’allah, Y’allah, .4gam !—In the 
name of Allah, my lord!” when Hassan turned his horse sharply round, and 
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retreated on the fullest speed, throwing himself entircly under his body, merely 
hanging by the mane and by his leg, which he hooked on to his saddle, thus giving 
the Pasha no one good spot upon which to deliver his javelin ; which he did, how- 
ever, on the under part of his large brass stirrup, so that the only result was the 
ringing noise which announced his ill success. Immediately upon this, Hassan 
was on his saddle again, and, turning with the greatest agility upon his ponderous 
adversary, who, according to the laws of the game, was obliged to retreat in his 
turn, he lashed up his horse to the highest pitch of his mettle, and this time, heed- 
less of the respect due to the Pasha’s rank, which, as a point of courtesy, always 
prevented a return of the attack, he delivered his well-poised, his unernng jerid, 
immediately between his highness’ shoulders, which, indeed, presented a noble tar- 
en and so nicely between, that the weapon, meeting the back-bone, bounded up 
iigh into the air like a rocket. Seeing this, Hassan, to complete his triumph in 
the eyes of all the field, (for a pause had taken place to witness this feat,) dashed 
his horse forward in the direction of his javelin, and with head erect and arm ex- 
tended, succeeded in catching it firmly in his hand, ere it fell to the ground. Such 
an exhibition of dexterity was hitherto unknown to the Turks; and although at the 
expense of the Pasha, all those who had seen it could not refrain from exclaiming 
aloud, “.2ferin! .Aferin!—Mashallah! Mashallah !” 

This applause, added to the mortification of having received so palpable a blow, 
aroused all the Pasha’s passions. He felt himself insulted, and, what was still 
more galling to him, he felt that he had found his superior in skill, and, moreover, 
that that superior was a Kurd, one of a people whom it is the fashion in Turkey to 
despise. Immediately, in his fury, he turned again upon Hassan; and his own 
officers and adherents, who were never sorry to insult the Kurds, seeing how it had 
fared with their master, were not slow in catching his rage, and, one and all, made 
a most formidable charge against the adverse party. The game, from being a 
sport, became a fight—their cries of mutual cheering and excitement were turned 
into cries of insult and invective—“ Kurdish hogs! Sons of the devil!” were roared 
out by the Turks ; “ Long-bearded asses! Filth of Omar!” were returned by the 
Kurds. Jerids flew as thick as hail—horse was impelled against horse, and the 
air rang with the shock of breastplates and stirrups. The Pasha was seen urging 
oa his men—Hassan bounded on his furious steed from one side of the fray to the 
other. At length, a Kurd was brought tothe ground by a Turk, the dismounted 
man, in falling, fired his pistol, and killed the Turk ; then a general cry of “hand 
to the sword” issued from both sides, and a scene of life and death took place, 
which not unfrequently terminates this sort of tournaments. 


After these copious extracts, we have only room to say that the book 
is among the most entertaining and skilfully wrought, if not the most 
clearly conceived, we have read in many months: and that its costume 
and details are as remarkable for truth, as the plot is for want of probability. 


TO OUR READERS. 


Ir has been our custom, since the commencement of our career, some- 
what contrary to the practice of other periodicals, to dispense with those 
monthly notices, which, under the title of editor’s table, noctes, and so 
forth, for the most part occupy the latter part of their succeeding numbers. 
We are aware of the arguments, which have been advanced in favor of these 
papers ; we are aware that they are said to have the effect of bringing the 
editor into closer connexion with his readers, of establishing a connecting 
link, and, as it were, a community of interest between them ; nay, we are 
aware that it has even been asserted that there is no peculiar propriety 
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in the issue of certain monthly numbers with nothing to attach them one 
to another, but their name; and, that a magazine actually ceases to be 
such, if it cease to be furnished with that on which, in the opinion of the 
admirers of this system, so much of its character depends. It has been, 
however, upon mature deliberation, our conclusion, that these regularly 
recurring papers, upon all sorts of subjects, have many more disadvan- 
tages than advantages, in their nature. In the first place, we do not see 
what an editor can possibly have to say at the termination of every thirty 
days to his readers, or to the public; and, for a confirmation of our opin- 
ion on this point, we have cast our eyes over the editorial tables, cr what 
other titles soever these articles delight to bear, of some periodicals among 
the most distinguished both of foreign and domestic manufacture ; and we 
have, for the most part found them to consist chiefly of flippant, if not im- 
pertinent, remarks upon things and persons—often descending to balder- 
dash and slang, in the hopes of injuring some successful or formidable rival, 
and still more often giving way to open and boastful self-gratulation ; and 
this, we imagine, is in some degree, a necessary consequence of a necessary 
evil. An unfortunate editor sits down monthly to compose, nolens volens, 
an editorial table !—facts concerning which to write, topics upon which 
to expatiate—he has none!—he is compelled to give birth to a certain 
number of paragraphs without subject, rhyme, or reason !—he is told that 
such an article should be pithy, humorous, and terse,—he endeavours to 
supply the want of humor by levity, of raciness, by slanderous gossip, of 
terseness, by a quaint and affected style !—and truly we think he is, even 
then, more to be pitied than reprehended.—For these reasons, therefore, 
we have resolved, as we mentioned above, to abstain entirely from these, 
in our eyes, object:onable papers; supplying their place by a brief notice 
to correspondents, when we have anything to announce which it behoves 
them to know; and, by a slight address to our patrons at the close of 
each ensuing volume. 

This, then, is our present business—to request indulgence for our faults, 
whether of omission or commission ; to assure all and sundry that, when 
such errors do occur—as we trust they do not often—they invariably arise 
from oversight, never from malice prepense ;—and lastly to return our sin- 
cere and hearty thanks to our friends, our patrons, and to the reading 
world at large; in that they have favored us so far, by their good words 
and good deeds, that we are no longer struggling, as it were, between life 
and death, but established firmly, and we trust permanently, in vigorous 
existence, hourly becoming more strong to bide the buffets of fortune ; and, 
we will add, hourly becoming more solicitous to merit that favor of which 
we have hitherto enjoyed so large a measure, and which, unless we griev- 
ously misapprehend ourselves, we shall never do aught to jeopard, 
much less to forfeit. 
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OF 


THE FINE ARTS, LITERATUR 


American Acapemy oF Fixe Arts 
—Barciay street. In pursuance ofa 
— made to our readers in the pages 
of our last number, we have again and 
again visited this institution, in ) order to 
lay before our readers, as far as it is in 
our power, a correct outline of the mag- 
nificent pictures, which should, had they 
been justly appreciated, have realised a 
little fortune for the proprietor during 
their exhibition in a city such as this. 
We regret to say it, but we have at times 
been almost fe arful, that there is but lit- 
tle of genuine admiration for the fine 
arts among the great mass of our fellow 
citizens ; however this may be, it is im- 

vossible to avoid entertaining the humi- 

ating suspicion, when, at different pe- 
ag we have seen paintings of the most 
exquisite beauty entirely neglected, while 
comparatively worthless daubs have been 
deemed deserving of the highest appro- 
bation which a public can bestow. 

In the present instance, we have not 
learned any thing a could justify 
us in asserting roundly, that the views of 
Rome have been negle ected but we are 
strongly inclined to fear, that they have 
met with no large measure of admiration, 
or, to speak more correctly, have met 
with the admiration of no large company. 
In the course of the many visits we have 
paid to them, we have fallen upon no 
lovely damecis, wrapt in wonder and de- 
light, no thronging amateurs, no ind 
viduals, indeed, save now and then a 
starveling, withered thing, with specta- 
cles on nose, and note book 1n his hand, 
whom we incontinently wrote down—a 
strav editor—like ourselves, looking out 
for wherewithal to display his critical 
acumen. But toreturn from these some- 
what discursive remarks,—which we are 
convinced wil! not be considered cap- 
tious, or beyond the mark severe, by 
those who have witnessed these master- 
pieces, superior as they are to 


any paintings in th etty, we had almost 
said the stales,—we shia]! proceed at once 
to our consideration of the first and 


grandest of the fo 


E, SCIENCE, THE DRAMA, &c. 


Ancient Rome—By the Chevalier 
Giovanni Paolo Panini. This painting, 
which hangs at the extreme left of the 
great room of the academy, and is un- 
doubtedly the mastez-piece, represents a 

vast picture gallery, adorned with views 
of all the most wonderful and lovely re- 
mains of the Queen of nations, as well 
as statues, vases, sarcophagi, and relie- 
vos, scattered in rich profusion over the 
foreground. The shape of the gallery 
is not easily described, nor is it easy, 
without describing it, to convey any idea 
of the various depths of shadows and play 
of light, which render the piece no less 
exquisite in its general keeping, than in 
its minutiw. Jt would appear that the 
artist has wished to represent a circular 
hall, from which run three vistas or ar- 
cades; the piers between that in the 
centre, and those on either side, as well 

s a portion of the galleries themselves, 
being covered from the cornice to the 
floor with paintin igs, as we have be- 
fore described them. The light, thrown 
powerfully from the left hand side of 
the picture, fulls upon the right side 
walls of the Jeft hand and central vistas, 
leaving the piers in middle tint, and the 
right hand vista, of which the opposite 
wall alone is in view, in the deepest 
shadow, from which a third pier stands 
forth in broad relief, with its 1ich profu- 
sion of mingled ornaments. The cen- 
tral portion of the picture is occupied by 
a long and masterly perspective, termi- 
nating in a lovely sk y and landscape, 
Having premised thus much in the } hope 
—a vain one, we much fear—of convey- 
ing some idea, however slight, to the 
minds of those who cannot find leisure 
or opportunity to examine for themselves, 
of the tout ensem ble, we 
somewhat to parties lars, endeavoring to 
give a slight description of all the most 
prominent gems; doing this, we have 
not adopted the classification of the ca- 
talogue, which, in our opinion, is not a 
little obscure, nor can we readily imagine 
how a visiter would be enabled by it to 
discover the subjects, unless he were 
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acquainted with them before his coming, 
—and how few are now a days unac- 
quainted with the aspect of at least the 
more remarkable among the monuments 
of Rome! In the upper corner of the 
painting, on the extreme left, is the beau- 
tiful circular temple of the Sybil at Ti- 
voli, which has been the subject of cele- 
bration by the sister muses of poetry and 
painting, from the earliest hour to the 
present day. This elegant shrine is 
situated, as is well known, on the ver 

brink of the cascade, and, deriving dsc: 
of its beauty from the strange mixture of 
the most polished loveliness of art, and 
the wildest charms of nature, it loses a 
great portion of it when separated, as in 
the present instance, from the objects 
which surround it. The view is taken 
from that side on which—the columns of 
the peristyle, the frieze, and architecture, 
having all perished—the eye is admitted 
to the interior building. The coloring 
and perspective are excellent, but, owing 
to the cloudy sky, it has, perhaps, less 
effect than some other views, which we 
shall hereafter notice, although it is in 
full light. Next to this hangs the inte- 
rior of the Pantheon, upon the first pier 
in middle tint, a noble piece of perspec- 
tive, the point of view being chosen trom 
between two of the porphyry columns 
which adorn each of its recesses. Be- 
neath the Pantheon, and, like it, in half 
shadow, is a superb view of the arch of 
Severus, to the night of which will be dis- 
covered, in our estimation, the most 
beautiful morceau of the whole—the arch 
of ‘Titus, standing out against a trans- 
parent blue sky, and with a long and ad- 
mirable perspective stretching away be- 
meath the vaulted opening. So minute 
is the work, that the inscription, Sena- 
tus Poputusque Romanus Divo Tito 
Divt Vespasiant F. Vespasiano Av- 
Gusto, is clearly legible. To the left of 
this masterly view is one of the cele- 
brated obelisks, transported from Egypt, 
where it had stood for ages before the 
temple of Heliopolis—Balbec—by Con- 
stantius. Below the obelisk are the cele- 
brated statues of the Monte Cavallo, trom 
one of which—the horse being omitted— 
the colossal bronze elevated in Hyde 
Park, in commemoration of the victory 
at Waterloo, has been ably and accu- 
rately modelled: and below the arch of 
Titus, and scarcely inferior to it in merit, 
are the three remaining columns of Jupi- 
ter Tonaus. These three mighty pillars 
have originally formed one of the angles 
of the building, and consequently afford 
an admirable subject for the painter, one 
column, and a part of the frieze and 
architrave, lying in the deepest shade, 
while the others stand out in full light: 


a gigantic block of the entablature still 
rests upon the pillars, denoting, even in 
its ruin, the ancient massiveness of the 
superstructure. Immediately under this, 
is a view of the famous Capitol, a modern 
looking building, with the stairease of 
the western approach ; in the centre, 
and well foreshortened, is seen the world- 
renowned equestrian statue of Antonine ; 
this piece is, however, more interesting 
from the endless recollections it calls up, 
than from intrinsic value. Below the 
arch of Severus, in middle tint, are the 
temples of Pallas and of Diva Faustina, 
the infamous wife of the excellent Anto- 
ninus ; and yet lower, to the right of the 
Capitol, also in shadow, stands the huge 
triple arch of Constantine, in front of 
which some flowers in a vase, and other 
trinkets, are rather injudiciously intro- 
duced, as they do not answer the object 
of throwing back the pictures. Under 
the Capitol hangs a long picture of the 
Ponte Molle, and in the foreground, the 
statues of the Farnese Hercules, the 
only well drawn statue in the piece, the 
dying gladiator, which is wretchedly 
drawn, a relievo, the subject of which is 
unknown to us, and a huge cup of verd- 
antique, supported by three colossal sta- 
tues. To the right of these pictures is 
the centre arcade, of which we have 
spoken elsewhere as the noblest piece of 
drawing and perspective we have ever 
witnessed; with a lovely glimpse of 
summer sky and quiet gardens in the 
distance, and a quantity of ill drawn and 
unnaturally tall statues, among which 
the fighting gladiator, poorly foreshort- 
ened, the Apollo Belvidere, and an an- 
tique vase, are mest conspicuous. Above 
this alcove is a large oval picture of the 
baths of Caracalla, urpleasantly red, al- 
though probably correct in its coloring, 
and not very judiciously supported by a 
pair of salient statues, representing some 
celestial beings of singular consistency 
of frame. On the right hand side wall 
of the arcade are many clever views of 
monuments, the names of which are per- 
fectly familiar, but owing to their great 
and masterly foreshortening, it is neces- 
sary to name them. At the top of the 
right hand pier, next to the baths of Ca- 
racalla, in half shadow, is a superb 
painting of the interior of a circular 
building, with plain Corinthian columns, 
and blunt arched windows, in a dead 
unornamented wall, above the key of 
every arch—the building is called, in the 
catalogue, the church of St. Costanza, 
marked with a query, and we should 
doubt the nomenclature. Below this, 
the celebrated Colisseum, its uninjured 
side turned towards the spectator, and 
the light gleaming through a long range 
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of arches in the third tier, with masterly 
effect—and beneath the Colisseum, two 
red and unpleasant views of the ruined 
temple of Peace, and of the Minerva 
Medica.—These pictures forming the 
pier between the central and right hand 
aisle, are all in half shadow, and exqui- 
sitely finished. Immediately to the right 
of these, in the deepest shadow, are the 
temple of Janus Quadrifrons, a glorious 
arch of stone, with a square superstruc- 
ture of red brick, and the well known 
tomb of Cecilia Metella, the unknown 
Lady of the Dead, embalmed even more 
than by her castellated mausoleum, by 
Byron, “in the verse that immortal 
saves and beneath these, the ruined 
rtico of Octavia, the temple of Fortuna 
Virilie, and the circular temple of Vesta ; 
and yet lower, on the same line, the ex- 
ternal frent of the Pantheon. These 
five pictures, forming a broad shadow, 
beautifully relieve the brighter pictures 
on the extreme right, and the statues 
heaped below in prodigal magnificence. 
On the ground below the last named 
pictures is a copy from an ancient paint- 
ing, found in the bath of Titus, with a 
group of clever figures, and among them 
a portrait of the artist himself, examining 
it. Next to this, and a little above it on 
the right, are the three columns and 
architrave which alone remain from the 
noble pile of Jupiter Stator, erected, as 
it was pretended, on the site of the tem- 
le raised by Romulus to that god in the 
ey after a victory gained by his in- 
terposition ; tothe right of these columns, 
though with a smal! interval, through 
which peeps an unnatural and il] drawn 
representation of the Faun and child, is 
seen the great theatre of Marcellus, 
beautifully painted, and in broad light, 
as is also an exquisite view of Trajan’s 
column, towering above the group of 
the Laocoon, a little, though not much 
better executed, than the other groups of 
statuary, in which our artist has signally 
failed ; which is the more surprising, in 
that his draped figures are extremely 
correct and spirited. Above the pillar 
of Trajan hangs the temple of Concord, 
and below it, a bronze figure, extracting 
a thorn from the foot, a bronze sphinx 
or hon—it might be either—Hadrian’s 
brazen pine apple, and the base of the 
villa Albani; 1n the foreground are two 
figures of artists, with papers, instru- 
ments, &c., whose rich draperies form a 
clever contrast to the grave tones of the 
ruins. In looking this fine painting over 
and over again, we have, it is true, de- 
tected some faults which bad escaped us 
in an earlier survey, but the general re- 
sult of our examination has been de- 
cidedly to add to our admiration. Some 
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of the faults arise, it is true, from an ex- 
cess of merit, but they are still faults. 
For instance, the views of the interior of 
the Pantheon, and the church of St. Cos- 
tanza, in which there is no sky or exter- 
nal landscape visible, are in such exqui- 
site perspective, that the eye of the spec- 
tator cannot acquiesce in the idea of their 
being merely paintings suspended on 
the wall of what is meant to appear a 
real gallery—these two pictures retire 
even more from the eye than does the 
great central gallery, and, consequently, 
although manifesting the skill of the 
painter, are decidedly faulty as regards 
the whole, inasmuch as they tend to di- 
minish the illusion. Another error of 
the same nature becomes apparent when 
we examine the paintings which are in- 
tended to convey the idea of paintings of 
stone, in comparison of the execution of 
those portions which should represent 
stone itself. The view of the columns of 
Jupiter Stator are more accurate like- 
nesses of wrought stone than are the 
statues and vases by their side. Now, 
although this may seem to be bypercriti- 
cisin, it is yet undoubtedly a fault, for if 
we look for an instant with our eyes at 
an actual gallery, full of views, however 
exquisite—say Panini’s own perform- 
ances—in juxtaposition to actual marble, 
the difference could not be in doubt fora 
single second. A greater defect yet is 
the gigantic excess in size of the statues. 
Those at the end of the long gallery, if 
judged of by the size of the figures in 
front, would be at least thirty feet in 
height; and the vase in the extreme dis- 
tance is at least as large as that of the 
villa Albani in the foreground. 

We do not point out these errors in a 
cavilling or detracting spirit. ‘The pic- 
ture is a master-piece, perhaps an unri- 
valled master-piece, in its own line; and 
the errors, after all, are but motes in a 
sunbeam: still, however, it is advisable 
to point them out, lest youthful artists, 
dazzled by the glory of a great name, 
should imitate the defects rather than 
the beauties, and thus, while in pursuit 
of truth, actually lend their aid to per- 
petuate error. Our limits warn us to 
quit this alluring subject; we shall not, 
however, fail in our succeeding numbers, 
to take into consideration the remaining 
pictures, which are searcely inferior to 
that already analyzed. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 
Although not more than commonly 
numerous, the recent productions of our 
press have been decidedly more than 
commonly good: we have in the pages 
of our present number notices of two 
original American novels, one volume of 
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domestic discovery, and one of very 
clever tales, besides meeting a vast num- 
ber of meritorious reprints from the Lon- 
don market, not perhaps of sufficient 
worth to claim a decided notice, but still 
able enough to create interest and afford 
amusement, 

Narrative oF Expepirion 
THROUGH THE UPPER Mississipr1 To 
Irasca Lake, THE ACTUAL SOURCE OF 
rHis River. Harper & Brothers, New 
York. Among the innumerable narra- 
tives of expeditions to the Arctic and 
Antarctic circles, of voyages of disco- 
very directed to the sources of the Nile 
and of the Niger, to the terra incognita 
of Australasia, or the torrid deserts of 
central Africa, we are not a little pleased 
to discover an evidence that the geogra- 
phical problems of our own land have 
not been deemed altogether unworthy of 
solution. The Mississippi is decidedly 
as large, as beautiful, as important a 
river, as the Nile or the Niger. Whether 
“ there be salmon in both” we know not, 
but of this we are well assured, that it is 
at least a thousand times more necessary 
for our citizens to be acquainted with the 
localities of the one, than of the other. 
Till this moment, it has been a matter of 
doubt at what point the mighty river, 
which wafts the procuctions of the 
mighty west to their marts, at thousands 
of leagues distance, has been involved 
in mists no less dense than those which 
hovered for so many ages around the 
head of the Egyptian stream. By the 
steadiness, the skill, and the enterprise 
of Mr. Schoolcraft, this discovery has 
been at length effected in the course of 
an exploratory trip through much of the 
western country, and more particularly 
among the bunting grounds of the Chip- 

was, the Sacs, and the Sioux. The 
book is written and proves 
the author a man of talent, common 
sense, and keen observation, although 
we do not altogether approve of the cant- 
ing spirit, or at least the boastful mention 
of the religious feelings of the author, 
which we so constantly meet. It is 
doubtless creditable to Mr. Schoolcraft, 
that during hisexpedition the sabbath was 
held inviolate, but we do not perceive the 
absolute necessity for so frequent a re- 

tition of the statement—peculiar things 
ave their peculiar places, and a voyage 
or travel of discovery is certainly not the 
lace for theological disquisitions. We 
es selected a passage as specimen, 
which we consider singularly able and 
comprehensive. 

“The Mississippi river traverses more 
degrees of latitude than any other river 
in America, and the remark might, per- 


haps, be extended to the habitable giobe. 
The extremes of its changes in climate 
and vegetable productions are, conse- 
uently, very great. It occupies more 
than three thousand miles of the distance 
between the arctic circle and the equator. 
Long as it is, however, it has a tributary 
longer than itself (the Missouri). Like 
the Niger, its mouth was discovered by 
expeditions down its current; but unlike 
that stream, which has so long held the 
.geographical world in suspense, its 
sources have been also sought from its 
central parts, Its entire course is, at 
length, known. And we may now ap- 
peal with full certainty to the Balize and 
to Itasca Lake, as its most extreme 
points. At the latter, it is a placid basin 
of transparent spring water, At the 
former, it 1s as turbid as earth in suspen- 
sion can make it, and carries a forest of 
floating trees on its bosom. Below the 
junction of its primary forks, it expands 
at very unequal distances, into eight 
sheets of clear water, each of which has 
features worthy of admiration. Four of 
these, Lac ‘Travers, Cass Lake, Winne- 
pec, and Lake Pepin, are lakes of hand- 
some magnitude, and striking scenery. 
‘The number of its tributaries of the first, 
and the second, and the third class, is so 
large, that it would furnish a labor of 
some research to determine it. The Mis- 
sourl, the Ohio, and the Arkansas, are of 
the noblest class. Whoever has stood 
at the junction of these streams, as the 
writer has done, must have been im- 
pressed with an idea of magnitude and 
power, which words are incapable of 
conveying. The broadest parts of its 
channel lie in the central portions of its 
valley. Its depth is great in all its lower 
parts, and increases as it flows on to the 
Gulf, and its general descent and velo- 
city are such as to appear very striking 
characteristics. Noble views arrest the 
eye of the observer, in every part of its 
diversified course. Originating in a 
heavy and extensive bed of diluvial soil, 
superimposed upon primitive strata, it 
soon wears its channel down to the lat- 
ter, and after running over thera for seve- 
ral hundred miles, plunges at length, at 
the Falls of St. Anthony, over the car- 
boniferous limestone formation, which is 
so prevalent and so valuable for its mine- 
ral deposites, below that point. This is 
finally succeeded by diluvial and alluvial 
banks, the latter of which are semi-annu- 
ally enriched by fwesh deposits, and exhi- 
bit a delta as broad and as exuberant as 
the Nile. Like the latter, it has its cata- 
racts in the Falls of St. Anthony and Pu- 
kaigama, and in numerous lesser leaps 
and cascades, where its current 1s tossed 
into foam, and threatens destruction to the 
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navigation. Such are its physical traits, 
and these enough in theircharacter, mag- 
nitude, and variety, to lead our contem- 
plations irresistibly ‘through nature up 
to nature’s God.’” 

Miriam Corrix. Of this novel much 
has been said.— It has been extolled as 
the novel of the day! it has been ascrib- 
ed to Paulding and to Cooper—nay, one 
critic has affirmed its superiority to any 
thing of Cooper’s, save the Pilot. Hea- 
ven bless the mark! That Miriam Cof- 
fin displays in isolated passages much 
original talent, we have never felt dis- 
posed to deny, but to the assertion that 
it is a first rate, or even a more than 
commonly good novel, we decidedly de- 
mur. There are in it, doubtless, a 
dozen scenes of excessive interest, ably 
conceived and yet more strikingly de- 
scribed. The attack of Quibby on the 
lad in the water ;—the destruction of the 
privateer ;—the repulse of the savages 
from the whaler; nay, even the some- 
what extravagant scene at Drury Lane, 
are such as could have been written by 
no ordinary, every day writer; still when 
we consider that there is absolutely no 
plot, that none of the occurrences, save 
some which are almost puerile from ex- 
aggeration, bear directly upon the catas- 
trophe, that there is not much of charac- 
ter in any of the personages, and still 
less of sustained interest, we cannot 
give it a place among the highest novels 
of the day, much less dignify it by a 
comparison with the works of the mighty 
dead. 

The prophetic portions of Guy Man- 
nering have been pronounced a mani- 
fest drawback from the merits of that 
splendid ; novel what then must we say 
of the direct fulfilment of every iota fore- 
told by the Norna of Nantucket; or 
what shall we think of a whale towering 
twenty feet into the air, and tumbling 
over stone dead, like a quail shot in the 
head, demolishing the bows of a four 
hundred ton ship, and consigning it to 
Davy Jones, with all its crew, in the ca- 
tastrophe?) The book bears unquestion- 
able marks of talent, but no less unques- 
tionably renders its writer amenable to 
the charge of carelessness and inatten- 
tion. Many persons are named as its 
author—but should we venture an opi- 
nion, we should divine that it came from 
the pen of a voung and untried author, 
and farther we dare prophecy, that his 
next effort will be far superior to Miriam 
C offin. 


Nava. Sroriecs, ey Leccer. 
G. & C. & H.Carvi!ll, New York. This 


clever little volume contains seven tales, 
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most of which have been previously 
published in the pages of various peri- 
odicals. They are all more or less gra- 
phic and spirited, with a considerable 
dash of interest and correct seamanship. 
If the author has not reached the high 
— of excellence to which Captain 
Marryatt in Peter Simple, and the anony- 
mous writer of Blackwood in Tom Crin- 
gle’s Log, are acknowledged to have at- 
tained, he has at least proved himself 
worthy of a high place in the second 
rank of maritime writers. We recom- 
mend “ The Main Truck, or a Leap for 
Life,’ and ‘*The Mess Chest,” very 
strongly to the notice of our readers. 
“Merry Jerry” and “Brought to the 
Ganeway,” although possessed of very 
decided merits, in other respects are lia- 
ble to the charge of a little exaggera- 
tion, the catastrophe of the first border- 
ing nearly upon the extravagant. We 
have no where read a more spirited and 
picture-like description of the far-famed 
pillars of Hercules, than that contained 
in the tale designated as “A Night at 
Gibraltar."—Mr. Legget has, we trust, 
not done enough in his own estimation 
to enable him to lay upon his oars in se- 
curity. His literary reputation stands 
high, but his ambition might suggest to 
him that it may yet rise higher, while on 
the other hand 


To have done, is to hang, 
Quite out of fashion, like a rusty mail, 
In monumental mockery. 


But this we are confident will never be 
the case with our author; he will keep 
his arm free from rust by constant exer- 
cise, and we shall, we hope, ere long 
meet him in such a field as will give 
wider scope for the display of his facul- 
ules, 

Park Tueatre. What between the 
broiling weather which has converted 
our city into a vast furnace during the 
last month, and the absence of any stars, 
there is but little in the theatrical line to 
create attention. A grand spectacle 
was exhibited some time ago on the 
boards of the Park, under the title of 
Gustavus; a piece, which, if we have 
been informed rightly, has monopolised 
the entire public favor of London in an 
almost unprecedented run, We cannot, 
however, but wonder at this, for putting 
scenery, decorations, and some rather 
pretty music out of the question, it has 
really nothing to recommend it. The 
plot is trivial—the dialogue more barren 
than the wonted barrenness of the melo- 
drama, and the interest—a dead letter!— 
The last scene, in which the whole stage 
is converted into a superb ball room, wae 
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certainly magnificent, and the other 
scenery -_o in good taste and well 
executed. We were, however, a little 
astonished at discovering that the Cam- 
panile and St. Mark’s Place were situ- 
ate in Stockholm ; we had fancied Venice 
tobe their whereabouts. The performance 
was respectable except in the singing, 
which was unquestionably below par, 
and we could not but regret that the two 
cleverest actors of the stock company 
were excluded by want of suitable cha- 
racters—of course we shall be under- 
stood to mean Mr. Placie and Mrs. 
Wheatley, who are in fact the pillars of 
the theatre, and who would meet ap- 
plause from any audience in the world. 


Under the head of theatricals, we 
should do wrong were we to omit the 


mention of a splerdid dinner, given at 
the city hotel, on the 25th ult., to Mr. 
Forrest, by a party of the most distin- 
guished civil and literary gentlemen of 
our metropolis. The object of the meet- 
ing was the presentation, to this admired 
actor, of a gold medal, a token of the 
respect and admiration which he has 
created, by his public and private de- 
meanor, in the breasts of many of our 
citizens. The gift was presented by 
Chancellor McCoun, who presided : the 
meeting was most respectably attended 
— indeed respectably is hardly a strong 
enough word, when in fact the elite of 
the city were present, and the whole bu- 
siness of the evening went off in such a 
manner as to leave but a single feeling 
of universal satisfaction. 


END OF VOLUME 
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